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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 


of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, cu- 
mulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 
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AMERICAN ZONE OF GERMANY 


THE BEGINNINGS OF SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE 





by Velma Hastings Cassidy 





The development of self-responsibility in the German peo- 
ple through democratic processes has been a guiding principle 
of Military Government in the American zone of Germany. 
The following article traces the progressive organizational 
steps taken by the American Military Government, as the 
instrument of American occupation policy, to lay the founda- 
tion of democratic German government in each of the three 
states (Linder) in the American zone. 








On November 24 and December 1, 1946 a page of 
German history was turned: The people of Bava- 
ria, Wiirttemberg-Baden, and Greater Hesse, the 
three states of the American zone in Germany, 
adopted constitutions which the popularly elected 
assemblies had drawn up and which the American 
Military Government had approved. Each state 
was constituted as a parliamentary republic gov- 
erned by a Landtag (legislative assembly, elected 
by proportional representation) , a Minister-Presi- 
dent (elected by the Zandtag), and a Cabinet (ap- 
pointed by the Minister-President). 





The steadily increasing transfer to the German 
authorities of governmental responsibilities has 
been an outstanding characteristic of American 
Military Government since its inception. From 
the beginning of the occupation of Germany by 
Allied forces shortly after the capitulation of the 
Reich on May 8, 1945, detailed controls of Military 
Government (MG) in the American zone, which 
in the initial post-defeat period were maintained 
over every unit of German civil administration, 
have been progressively withdrawn as the German 
people showed themselves ready for democratic 
self-government. German civil machinery has 
been built from the ground up on the principle 
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that, as stated by the Military Governor (Gen. 
Joseph T. McNarney), “the way to learn democ- 
racy is by applying it”. 

The constitutions having now been adopted in 
the three states, MG controls will be relaxed so 
that, in principle, Germans may govern them- 
selves without MG participation. Only the meas- 
ures concerned with reparations, demilitarization, 
punishment of war criminals, treatment of dis- 
placed persons, and possibly certain aspects of 
de-Nazification will remain under the direct ad- 
ministration of MG. The activities of MG with 
regard to civil administration will generally be 
limited to a supervisory process of review, observa- 
tion, and advice. 

The relaxation of controls to this extent does not 
in any way mean a relaxation of measures to 
achieve realization of the principal purpose of the 


Editor’s note: This is the third in a series of articles on 
American policy in occupied areas; for the first article, by 
Assistant Secretary Hilldring, see BULLETIN of July 14, 
1946, p. 47; and for the second article by Mrs. Cassidy, pre- 
pared in collaboration with the office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for occupied areas, see BULLETIN of Aug. 18, 1946, 
p. 201. 

?For text of Act of Military Surrender, see BULLETIN of 
July 22, 1945, p. 106. 
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occupation—the assurance that “Germany never 
again will threaten her neighbors or the peace of 
the world”—and the corollary negative objectives 
such as the elimination of Nazism and militarism 
in all their forms, as well as the positive objective 
“to prepare for the eventual reconstruction of 
German political life on a democratic basis and 
for eventual peaceful cooperation in international 
life by Germany”.? 

MG will retain an over-all jurisdiction, and cer- 
tain restrictions will continue to be imposed on 
the German civil governments. In giving the 
approval of MG to the constitutions, Lt. Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, Deputy Military Governor, stated 
that the operation of the constitutions would be 
subject to general reservations of MG with regard 
“to the international agreements to which the 
United States Government is a party, to quadri- 
partite legislation, and to the powers which Mili- 
tary Government must reserve in order to effectu- 
ate the basic policies of the occupation”. Specific 
reservations have been made to assure that Ameri- 
can policy will be carried out in matters pertaining 
to de-Nazification and the Anglo-American bipar- 
tite economic program.® 

Approval of the German civil governments’ 
actions is based upon the consonance of these ac- 
tions with the objectives of American occupation 
policy and basic democratic principles, and not 
upon MG’s views as to the efficiency of the admin- 


* For Allied and American policies relating to the occu- 
pation of Germany, see Crimea Conference communiqué, 
Butzetin of Feb. 18, 1945, p. 213; Directive to Commander 
in Chief of United States Forces of Occupation Regarding 
the Military Government of Germany, usually referred to 
as “JCS 1067”, ButietIn of Oct. 21, 1945, p. 596; and 
Report on the Tripartite Conference of Berlin, BULLETIN of 
Aug. 5, 1945, p. 153. 

* For text of agreement effective Jan. 1, 1947 providing 
for the economic integration of the U.S. and U.K. zones 
in Germany, see BULLETIN of Dec. 15, 1946, p. 1102. 

“Potsdam agreement (par. 9). The agreement speci- 
fies three measures essential to the achievement of this 
end: (1) local self-government shall be restored through- 
out Germany on democratic principles and in particular 
through elective councils as rapidly as is consistent with 
military security and the purposes of military occupation; 
(2) all democratic political parties with rights of as- 
sembly and of public discussion shall be allowed and 
encouraged throughout Germany; (3) representative and 
elective principles shall be introduced into regional, pro- 
vincial, and state administration as rapidly as may be 
justified by the successful application of these principles 
in local self-government. 
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istration. The efficiency of the civil government°*°°* 


of the three Ldnder (states) is not the responsibil. 


dealt 


ity of MG except so far as a lack of efficiency inter. intenc 


feres with the execution of the approved American 
policy. 

In conformity with the fundamental] principles 
of American occupation policy, the constitutions 
of the three independent states provide the basic 
pattern for a decentralized, democratic Germany 
and point toward the establishment of a central 
federal government in that country. According 
to a statement by General McNarney, government 
in Germany may be said to be “decentralized” 
when: 


1. Power is granted primarily to the states and 
only in specifically enumerated and approved in- 
stances to a federal government. 

2. Powers of basic political implication (e.g. the 
assessment of taxes and police powers) are re- 
served to the states, and largely administrative 
powers (e. g. transportation and communications 
control) are allocated to the Reich. 

3. All residual powers are reserved to the people 
except as the people may delegate them to the 
states. 

4. A substantial number of functions are dele- 
gated by the states to the counties and communi- 
ties. These should include all such functions as 
may be effectively determined and administered 
by the community. 


The American attitude toward the development 
of self-administration in the Ldnder of the US. 
zone and toward the eventual creation of a central 
German government has been emphasized by 
former Secretary Byrnes in recent addresses. At 
Stuttgart, on September 6, 1946, he said: 


“The Potsdam Agreement did not provide that 
there should never be a central German govern- 
ment; it merely provided that for the time being 
there should be no central German government. 
Certainly this only meant that no central govern- 
ment should be established until some sort of 
democracy was rooted in the soil of Germany and 
some sense of local responsibility developed. 

“The Potsdam Agreement wisely provided that 
administration of the affairs of Germany should be 
directed toward decentralization of the political 
structure and the development of local responsi- 
bility. This was not intended to prevent progress 
toward a central government with the powers 
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necessary to deal with matters which could be 
dealt with on a nation-wide basis. But it was 
intended to prevent the establishment of a strong 
central government dominating the German people 
instead of being responsible to their democratic 
will. 

“Tt is the view of the American Government 
that the German people throughout Germany, 
under proper safeguards, should now be given the 
primary responsibility for the running of their 
own affairs.” ® 

At Paris, on October 3, he stated further : 


“In the American zone, we have placed great 
emphasis upon the development of a sense of local 
responsibility and have taken the lead in creating 
Linder or states so that the people will look to the 
states and not to a central government on all mat- 
ters that do not basically require national action. 

“We want to see the federal government of 
Germany created by the states and not the states 
created by the central government. If we so 
proceed we do not think we will find that the 
responsible representatives of the states will want 
to give excessive powers to the federal govern- 
ment.” ° 


American Occupation Policy in Practice 


From early in 1942 the Department of State 
together with the War and Navy Departments, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and other interested agencies 
progressively formulated American policy for the 
occupation and control of Germany. The Euro- 
pean Advisory Commission, which was created by 
the Moscow Conference of November 1943, made 
chiefly specific recommendations for the terms of 
Germany’s unconditional surrender, for the de- 
limitation of the zones of occupation in Germany, 
and for the inter-Allied control machinery. This 
commission was set up for the purpose of advis- 
ing the Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union on non-military 
problems relating to enemy territories, questions 
connected with the termination of hostilities, and 
other matters referred to it by the participating 
governments. Coordination of Allied policy for 
the control of Germany after the Potsdam Con- 
ference of July-August 1945 has fallen within the 
competence of the Allied Control Council at 
Berlin.” 

In accordance with previously agreed plans, the 
boundary lines of the American, British, Soviet, 
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and French zones were determined on a pro- 
visional basis shortly after the surrender of Ger- 
many on May 8, 1945; the Allied forces were 
distributed to their ultimate zones; and the Gov- 
ernments of the United States, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, 
and the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic began the organizational groundwork 
for the four-power administration and control of 
Germany on a zonal basis. 


Allied and American Control Machinery 


The Allied Control Authority, composed of the 
Control Council, Coordinating Committee, Con- 
trol Staff (Directorates), and Allied Secretariat, 
constitutes the supreme governing machinery for 
Germany. The Commanders in Chief of occupa- 
tion forces in Germany of the four Allied nations 
comprise the Control Council, whose decisions 
must be unanimous on all questions affecting 
Germany as a whole. Each Commander in Chief 
is assisted by a political adviser. Subject to 
agreed quadripartite policies, the Commanders in 
Chief exercise supreme legislative, executive, and 
judicial authority within the respective areas 
occupied by forces under their command. 

Gen. Joseph T. McNarney,’ the Commander of 
all American troops in the European Theater of 
Operations, has been the Military Governor of 
the U.S. zone. In the latter capacity he has been 
the representative of the United States on the 
Allied Control Council. Military Government 
responsibilities and activities, separate from the 
Army Command, are delegated to the Office of 
Military Government for Germany (US.), 
known as “OMGUS”, which has been headed by 
the Deputy Military Governor, Lt. Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay. To assist him in the development, exe- 
cution, and implementation of Military Govern- 


5 BULLETIN of Sept. 15, 1946, p. 499. 

* BuLtetin of Oct. 13, 1946, p. 668. 

™For texts on arrangements for control of Germany by 
Allied representatives, see BULLETIN of Nov. 6, 1943, p. 308 ; 
June 10, 1945, p. 1051; Aug. 5, 1945, p. 153; Aug. 19, 1945, 
p. 275; and Oct. 7, 1945, p. 515. 

®It was announced by the War Department on Jan. 6, 
1947 that Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay would succeed Gen. 
Joseph T. McNarney as Commanding General of the 
United States Forces, Buropean Theater (USFET), and 
Military Governor of the U.S. zone of Germany. General 
Clay has served as Deputy Military Governor and U.S. 
representative on the Coordinating Committee for Ger- 
many since April 1945. 
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ment policies within the portions of Germany 
under American control (the U.S. zone, the 
Bremen enclave, and the U.S. sector of Berlin), 
and in the negotiation of quadripartite policy, 
General Clay has had special advisers on political, 
legal, naval, economic, financial, labor, and asso- 
ciated problems. 

General Clay has also been a member of the 
Coordinating Committee, which is composed of 
the Deputy Military Governors of the four zones 
of occupation acting as the representatives of the 
four Commanders in Chief. The Control Council 
refers a majority of its problems to the Coordinat- 
ing Committee for recommendation of action and 
refers its decisions to the Committee for imple- 
mentation. Aiding the Coordinating Committee 
is the Control Staff, in the form of the following 
12 Directorates, with four Allied heads comprising 
each: Military; Naval; Air; Transport; Political ; 
Economics; Finance; Reparation, Delivery, and 
Restitution; Internal Affairs and Communica- 
tions; Legal; Prisoners of War and Displaced 
Persons; and Manpower. 

Decisions and agreements of the Allied Control 
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Council and the Coordinating Committee, in the] 
various forms (laws, proclamations, orders, di- 
rectives, and instructions), are dispatched for 
implementation, immediately upon signature, to 
the appropriate authorities in each zone of occu- 
pation and in Berlin to the four national elements 
of the Allied Secretariat. The Secretariat also 
prepares the agenda and minutes of meetings of 
the Control Council and the Coordinating Com. 
mittee. 


Military and Civil Government Organization 
(U.S. Zone) 

The three states, Bavaria, Wiirttemberg-Baden, 
and Greater Hesse, comprising the U.S. zone are 
identical neither with the former, traditional Ger- 
man Ldnder in this region nor with the adminis- 
trative units set up initially for military govern- 
ment after Germany surrendered. 

When the French zone was established in July 
1945, the boundary line dividing the American 
and French zones was drawn across Land areas as 
follows (causing complicated problems of govern- 
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nental structure and administration)°: the Lander 
of Baden and Wiirttemberg were divided between 
the two zones so that the northern portions, and 
the Zand capital in each case, were included in the 
American zone; that part of Zand Hesse west of 
the Rhine as well as the four western Landkreise 
of Provinz Hesse-Nassau became part of the 
French area, the remainder of Zand Hesse and 
Proving Hesse-Nassau becoming part of the 
American zone; and only one Areis was cut from 
Bavaria and included in the French zone. 


After three months of geographic- and govern- 
mental-structure reorganization, the formation of 
the three Lander was completed and proclaimed 
to the German people by Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower on September 26, 1945. 

The German civil governments of the three 
states in the American zone are fairly uniform on 
the Zand level but vary considerably in the lower 
echelons, depending upon their special situation. 
Thus, Bavaria has five Regierungsbezirke and 
Greater Hesse has three Regierungsbezirke which 
administer a substantial number of functions, 
while Wiirttemberg-Baden has a Landesbezirk for 
the administration of Baden whose departments 
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are identical with those of Zand Wiirttemberg- 
Baden itself and which operates under the direc- 
tion of the same Minister-President. The com- 
parative administrative areas of the three Lander 
are as follows: 





Land Area Stadt- Land- Total 
(sq. km.) kreise kreise Kreise 

a eer et eer 75, 996 22 141 163 
Ce TNs atc cee 22, 378 9 89 48 
Wiirttemberg-Baden ~_~-.-- 15, 631 7 28 35 
114, 005 38 208 246 


The Office of Military Government is composed 
of approximately 6,000 officers and enlisted men. 
This over-all strength includes the personnel en- 
gaged in quadripartite government in Berlin; in 
the three state capitals of Bavaria, Wiirttemberg- 
Baden, and Greater Hesse; in the two cities which 
lie outside these states—Berlin and Bremen; and 
in the small field detachments, composed of four 


*Designations of German administrative areas and 
their approximate equivalents in the U. S.: Gemeinde 
(community) ; Kreis (county) ; Land (state) ; Landkreis 
(rural county) ; Landesbezirk (regional district) ; Prov- 
inz (province); Regierungsbezirk (administrative dis- 


trict). 
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representatives each, which are stationed in each of 
the counties in the American zone. General Clay 
stated at a press conference on December 13, 1946, 
that during the coming months more and more re- 
sponsibility will be placed in German hands, and 
as a result the MG staff, in the next six months, 
will probably be cut from 6,000 to 4,000. 

On assuming control of the U.S. zone after the 
military and governmental collapse of Germany, 
MG was faced with the problem of reorganizing 
the civil government from the bottom up. Re- 
organization of government above the local level 
was particularly important. Since most of the 
important functions of government under the 
Nazis were performed from the national level and 
since, in accordance with the Potsdam declaration, 
no central German government would be estab- 
lished for the time being, the intermediate, regional 
governments were required to assume the functions 
formerly exercised by the central government as 
well as those traditionally exercised by the regional 
governments. Trained MG detachments at first 
controlled, directed, and supervised every unit of 
German civil administration. The problem of re- 
construction was critical and complex, since it was 
difficult to find capable non-Nazis to operate the 
governmental machinery. 

The administrative responsibility for civil 
government has been built up carefully from the 
Gemeinde, Landkreis, Stadtkreis, and Regierungs- 
bezirk levels and now rests upon the Land govern- 
ments. These regional governments now possess 
full legislative, executive, and judicial power, 
subject only toMG authority. In accordance with 
American policy for decentralization of adminis- 
trative authority, all those powers and functions 
previously exercised by the Reich have, so far as 
they continue in existence, devolved upon the 
Linder. Economic activities, broad  social- 
welfare controls, and the supervision of public 
finances are outstanding examples of this transfer. 
The Ldnder, in turn, have delegated powers and 
functions to lower levels, e. g. Kreis control of 
police administration, formerly performed at 
Regierungsbezirk levels. 

The Minister-President of each Zand is respon- 
sible for the general conduct of affairs in his 
respective regional unit to the Office of Military 


* Butietin of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 153. 
“Later the capital for Greater Hesse was established 
at Wiesbaden. 
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Government for that Zand. The Directors cor 
manding the Offices of Military Government fe 
the Lander are, in turn, responsible to OMGU 
for the supervision of German civil government 


Development of Self-Government in the Lander 


In the initial post-defeat period, Americ 
MG operated under a set of policy directiy 
issued by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The repor 
of August 2, 1945 on the Tripartite Conference of 
Berlin formalized the acceptance of most of 
these directives by the chiefs of state of the Unite 
Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialis 
Republics and added some new directives, By 
and large, the Potsdam agreement confirmed the 
principles upon which the MG authorities had 
previously been operating. 

Steps were taken by MG from the first to im 
plement the directive to decentralize the German 
political structure and at the same time to en 
courage the development of local democratic 
responsibilities. By the end of July 1945, modi- 
fied Land, Regierungsbezirk, and local administra- 
tions had been established and were beginning to 
function in all areas of the U.S. zone. Land gov. 
ernments had been established with capitals at 
Munich (for Bavaria), Stuttgart (for Baden and 
Wiirttemberg), Darmstadt (for Hesse-Nassau)# 
and Marburg (for Hesse). German Minister 
Presidents, their cabinets, and officials of lower 
functional levels for each Land were appointed 
by MG and given authority for the direction and 
execution of all functions assigned to them, to 7 
exercised under MG supervision. 

During the ensuing few months German govern 
ment and civil administration progressed along 
the lines of decentralization, de-Nazification, and 
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stabilization of government. Democratization of 
government was developed through the eli 
tion of Nazi influences, through the preparati 
for self-government under a system of free eleé 
tions based on democratic local-government codes, 
through the use of civilian advisory committees 







and through allowing carefully supervised Ge a 


man civil administrations to assume more interng 
authority as they showed themselves prepared 
function on a democratic basis. 

A significant milestone in the accomplishmenl 
of the objective of decentralizing the Germs 
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olidation in September 1945 of Zand Hesse and 
roving Hesse-Nassau to form the unit now known 
s Greater Hesse. This consolidation was made 
fter careful study and discussions with respon- 
ible German officials had determined that the 
onsolidation would not violate the historical in- 
egrity and traditions of Zand Hesse, and would 
onform to economic, political, and geographical 
patterns. Unification of these two areas had been 
attempted several times in the past 80 years but 
had always met strong Prussian opposition. 

Formation of Greater Hesse was found to be 
desirable because Hesse alone was too small to 
require or support a complete Land government— 
especially while having to bear the costs of an 
aggressive war—and because the inclusion of the 
former Prussian Provinz Hesse-Nassau in the 
American zone made it convenient for it to be 
handled by a Zand type of government. With 
this consolidation a state was established which 
was strong enough to become a basic unit in a 
federal system of government, and the present 
zonal pattern of the three independent Lander 
was defined. 

Plans were begun in September 1945 for the 
gradual shifting of the direct MG control exer- 
cised over local administration to the Land gov- 
ernments during the nine-month period ending 
in June 1946. It was expected that in progressive 
stages MG should withdraw military personnel 
from the lower governmental units, except as re- 
quired for liaison and security, and deal with 
these units only through the Zander governments. 
At the end of this nine-month period liaison and 
security offices, established in place of the MG 
detachments, would provide for general super- 
vision and reporting on the operation of local 
German civil government and for liaison between 
the occupational troops and civil government. It 
was planned, however, that OMGUS should retain 
general policy control and close supervision of the 
Lander governments and insure their compliance 
with MG directives. In fact, it was considered 
that controls would be more effectively maintained, 
since a very few German officials then would be 
held responsible for carrying out policies. 

Accordingly, a plan was approved in Septem- 
ber 1945 for placing greater administrative re- 
sponsibility in the hands of German officials by 
terminating functional responsibilities of the 
Landkreis and Stadtkreis MG detachments by 
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November 15, 1945 and the Regierungsbezirk de- 
tachments by December 15, 1945, but continuing 
general supervisory functions until after the 
Landkreis elections planned for April 1946. 

A schedule of spring elections for the U.S. zone, 
the first elections in about 14 years for all the lower 
levels of German civil government, was established 
by the September 20, 1945 MG directive. The 
Lander governments were required to prepare 
local government codes and proposals for election 
procedures, and MG officials checked the proposed 
codes to insure that they did not conflict with the 
Allied policies, and they were returned to the 
Lander governments for use as the basis of local 
government and elections. This series of elec- 
tions opened with Gemeinde elections in January, 
continued with Landkreis elections in April, and 
closed with Stadtkreis elections in May 1946. The 
U.S. zone was the first of the four zones in Ger- 
many in which popularly based local governments 
have been established by free elections. Through- 
out the election schedule, voter participation was 
high. In the January elections, for example, more 
than 85 percent of the eligible voters in commu- 
nities of less than 20,000 population went to the 
polls (a larger percentage than in the same area 
under the Weimar Republic) ; more than 10,000 
communities elected more than 70,000 local 
councilors. 

As early as January 1946 MG’s job had become 
one of general supervision from the top, not one 
of issuing day-to-day instructions to each county, 
town, village, or city official. Instructions to local 
government, from that time on, were given only 
through the Minister-Presidents at Zand level; 
and these instructions, for the most part, were 
confined to policy delineation. 

The first step toward representative government 
at the Land level was taken during January 1946 
with the establishment of advisory assemblies in 
the three Lander. Pending the establishment of 
representative legislative bodies, these advisory 
councils were designed to provide an initial con- 
tact between MG and the German population. 

In addition, the preparation by the Lander in 
the U.S. zone of their own democratic constitutions 
began in January with the announcement by MG 
of its intention to permit the holding of assemblies 
for the purpose of drafting these constitutions. 
Each Minister-President was directed to appoint 
a Land constitutional commission to prepare a 
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draft constitution to be submitted to the Land 
Constitutional Assembly at its opening session. 
On June 30, 1946 delegates to the Constitutional 
Assemblies were chosen in the fourth series of 
elections held in the American zone. 

MG did not interfere in the framing of these 
constitutions except to require that they provide 
for the maintenance of a democratic system of 
government. General McNarney stated in June 
1946 that the following conditions must be met 
before any future German government will be 
regarded by American authorities as “democratic” : 


1. All political power must be recognized as 
originating with the people and subject to their 
control. 

2. Those who exercise political power are 
obliged regularly to renew their mandates by 
frequent references of their programs and leader- 
ship to popular elections. 

3. Popular elections must be conducted under 
competitive conditions in which not less than two 
effectively competing political parties submit 
their programs and candidates for public review. 

4. Political parties must be democratic in 
character and must be recognized as voluntary 
associations of citizens clearly distinguished from, 
rather than identified with, the instrumentalities 
of government. 

5. The basic rights of the individual, including 
freedom of speech, freedom of religious prefer- 
ence, the right of assembly, and freedom of po- 
litical association, must be recognized and guar- 
anteed. 

6. Control over the instrumentalities of public 
opinion, such as the radio and press, must be dif- 
fused and kept free from governmental domina- 
tion. 

7. The rule of law must be recognized as the 
individual’s greatest single protection against a 
capricious and wilful expression of governmental 
power, and against the arbitrary domination of 
agencies of government control. 


Under the new constitutions the structure of 
each Land government is parliamentary in form, 
comprising the Zandtag (legislative assembly), 
the Minister-President, and a Cabinet. The Land- 
tag is elected directly by the people for a four- 
year term. The Minister-President is elected by 
the Landtag, and he in turn appoints and removes 
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the Ministers of his Cabinet. The Supreme Cour 
of each Land also is elected by the Legislature. 

The constitutions differ in many respects. F 
example, the governmental system of Bavaria j 
composed of two houses, the Zandtag and th 

Senate. The Senate is composed of 60 membe 
elected for 6 years by various groups such as labo; 
unions, cooperatives, welfare organizations, an( 
universities; it serves only in an advisory capacity 
but may introduce bills into the Landtag. Th 
constitutions of Wiirttemberg-Baden and Hess 
contain special “non-confidence vote” clause 
whereby the Landtage may recall the Minister. 
Presidents and their Cabinets; that of Bavari 
does not contain such a clause. Also, the Zandtag 
in Bavaria and in Wiirrtemberg-Baden, but not in 
Hesse, may be dissolved by a plebiscite before its 
term is up. 

These three constitutions place strong empha- 
sis on the protection of individual human rights, 
Each constitution includes a bill of rights guaran- 
teeing freedom of speech, assembly, the press, and 
religion, the right of access to information, and 
the right of judicial protection and equality before 
the law. 

The constitutions provide that education be 
both free and compulsory, and, although religious 
instruction is included in the curricula, the reli- 
gious denomination of the individual is to be re- 
spected. Religious associations which were pre- 
viously public corporations remain so under the 
new constitutions and retain their right to levy 
taxes and receive payments from the state. Pro- 
visions are made for a social-insurance system and 
the protection of such basic social rights as the 
right of labor to organize and bargain collectively 
within the limits of the law, and employees have 
the right to be represented in all matters affecting 
them. 

Unlike those of the other Lander, the constitu- 
tion of Bavaria provides that the basic type of 
school be denominational in character and that 
in only those communities with a mixed religious 
population will secular schools be organized, on 
parental petition. The new constitution provides 
for a wide degree of socialization in Bavaria by 
empowering the state to supervise the production 
and distribution of goods of vital importance to 
the community. The creation of private cartels 
and price combines is prohibited. The ownership 
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of public utilities, for the most part, falls to pub- 
lic law corporations and cooperatives. 


Coordination Among the Lander Governments 


After the formation of Zand governmental 
machinery had been completed in September 1945, 
with the establishment of the three states and the 
appointment of Minister-Presidents and their 
staffs to govern them—Wilhelm Hoegner in 
Bavaria, Reinhold Maier in Wiirttemberg-Baden, 
and Karl Geiler in Greater Hesse—MG could con- 
centrate on administrative and supervisory opera- 
tions. A plan was approved in the same month 
for coordinating the activities of the three German 
Lander governments in common administrative 
matters extending beyond the boundaries of the 
individual Ldnder, which formerly came under 
the direct control of the German central govern- 
ment, such as communication, transport, and var- 
ious other political, economic, and cultural 
activities requiring uniform administration. 

Pending the establishment of central administra- 
tive machinery for finance, industry, transport, 
communications, and foreign trade, as provided in 
the Potsdam agreement, a German organization 
known as the Ldnderrat, or Council of States, was 
planned to serve as a means of coordination within 
the zone and as a further step toward the restora- 
tion of German responsibility and self-govern- 
ment, without setting up a zonal administration. 

The organization meeting of the Ldnderrat took 
place on October 17, 1945 in Stuttgart, under the 
direction of General Clay and Dr. James K. Pol- 
lock, who was then Director of the Regional 
Government Coordinating Office (described 
below). The participants included the Minister- 
Presidents of the three Zaénder and the Mayor of 
Bremen. 

At the second meeting of the Minister-Presi- 
dents on November 6 the establishment was for- 
mally confirmed and the organization plan for the 
Linderrat was approved. The organization has 
been expanded and strengthened from time to 
time in order that the Zdnderrat and its numerous 
committees and subcommittees may absorb in- 
creasingly the new tasks and responsibilities as- 
signed by MG. 

The Council of States is composed of the Min- 
ister-Presidents of Bavaria, Greater Hesse, and 
Wiirttemberg-Baden. The Mayor of Bremen 
takes part in Ldnderrat decisions only when inter- 
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ests of his area are concerned. The organization 
plan charges this coordinating agency with the 
task of cooperatively working out the problems 
which affect more than one state in the American 
zone, with removing difficulties of communication 
between the Lander, and with securing the desired 
uniformity in the development of political, social, 
economic, and cultural life in accordance with the 
American occupation policy. The Lédnderrat 
statute adopted by that body with the approval 
of MG in May 1946 also assigns to the Ldnderrat 
the function of acting as the control channel for 
relations with the other zones. 

Subject to the approval of OMGUS, the Lander- 
rat has final decision on all matters within its 
jurisdiction. Action in the Zénderrat is not, how- 
ever, that of a zonal government, superimposed and 
managed by military authority, but of three self- 
governing states. Policies established by the 
Landerrat are executed by the Minister-Presidents 
in their respective Lander, through their civil gov- 
ernments. The Council was given authority in 
May 1946 to take independent action on certain 
matters without obtaining the prior approval of 
MG. Excluded, of course, were major decisions 
and matters within the province of the Allied Con- 
trol Authority. 

Supervision of the Zdnderrat is maintained 
through the Regional Government Coordinating 
Office (RGCO), a separate agency of MG, located 
at Stuttgart, the seat of the Ldnderrat. RGCO 
operates under the Deputy Military Governor and 
consists of a Director (now Col. W. W. Dawson), 
a Deputy Director, and a small working staff. 
The policy of RGCO is not to dictate to the Ger- 
man Officials but to recommend and advise. As a 
coordinating agency between MG and the German 
Landerrat and its subordinate committees, di- 
rectorates, and agencies, RGCO insures that items 
desired by MG are placed on the agenda for con- 
sideration and action by the Council, forwards 
decisions and proposals of the Ldnderrat to 
OMGUS for approval, and transmits to the 
Landerrat notice of the action taken on such 
decisions and proposals. 

The Secretariat of the Ldnderrat consists of a 
Secretary General, the permanent representatives 
of the Minister-Presidents, and a working staff. 
It serves as the channel for all matters to be pre- 
sented to the Ldnderrat or its committees by either 
MG or German civilian sources; it draws up the 
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agenda for the meetings of the Landerrat; it pre- 
pares measures for decision and facilitates their 
execution ; and it prepares reports and statistics re- 
quested by MG. 

Numerous committees of German civilian tech- 
nical advisers function under the direction of the 
Secretariat. The committees are appointed by the 
Lénderrat subject to the approval of the RGCO. 
Representatives of the RGCO meet with them and 
advise them in the consideration of legislative and 
administrative matters. Practically every signifi- 
cant problem of political and economic life in the 
American zone is handled by the Ldnderrat com- 
mittees. 

Specific committees deal with such problems as 
food and agriculture, transportation, communica- 
tions, finance, economics, industry, and trade. One 
of the most active groups has been the committee on 
food and agriculture, which is responsible, among 
other things, for the development of plans to insure 
the equitable distribution of food supplies through- 
out the American zone and for the production and 
processing of agricultural products. Previously, 
MG coordinated the activities of the Lander in 
these fields. 

The Minister-Presidents, the Secretary General, 
and representatives of MG attend regular monthly 
meetings of the Ldanderrat, held at Stuttgart. 
Special meetings may be held upon the request 
of MG or of a Minister-President. Each Minister- 
President may have a deputy to assist him and may 
also call in the respective Land Ministers together 
with their functional experts under whose jur- 
isdiction the various problems fall. Each Min- 
ister-President serves in rotation as chairman of 
the Ldnderrat for a period of three months. 

During the interval between the regular monthly 
meetings of the Council, a Directorate which is 
composed of seven members—three special dele- 
gates for Ldnderrat affairs from the three Land 
governments, the three permanent representatives 
of the Minister-Presidents, and the Secretary Gen- 
eral—meets once a week. The Directorate was es- 
tablished in May 1946 with authority to act in 
the name of the Zdnderrat on routine matters 
which are not of basic importance but which can- 
not be postponed. Important matters requiring ad 
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interim action by the Ldnderrat are decided upo 
by the Minister-Presidents. On the establishme 
of the Directorate, the Zdnderrat was for the 
time enabled to concern itself exclusively with i 
portant matters of policy. 


Activities of the Landerrat 


the first opportunity in 15 years for German of 
ficials to practice democracy and democrati 
methods—the assumption of personal responsi 
bility, the interchange of ideas, the reconciliati 
of conflicting interests and views, and the exerci: 
of compromise and concession. 

Since its establishment in October 1945 the 


action by the three Lander in accordance with Al- 
lied and American policy. Considering the handi- 
caps of establishing such an agency—which is 
without precedent in German political history— 
the variety, volume, and character of the actions 
taken by this body have been impressive. A re- 
view of important decisions made by the Council 
of States and of action taken on them by MG 
shows that the German officials have made good 
use of the organization and that they recognize 
its value. 

These decisions cover such matters as the opera- 
tion within the American zone of all railroads, 
waterways, highways, and postal and telecommu- 
nication services; the production, collection, and 
distribution of food; the establishment of Land 
Central Banks, which have taken over most of 
the functions formerly performed by the Reichs- 
bank, the formulation and administration of the 
de-Nazification law; the formulation of a uniform 
price policy and structure ; the care and disposition 
of refugees and expellees; and the adoption of 
uniform laws for the establishment of labor courts 
and for the licensing of newspapers, book and 
magazine publishers, and theatrical and musical 
producers. 

The Ldnderrat has also served as an instrument 
of American policy in coordinating interzonal 
problems. Toward this end the’ first important 
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steps were taken in January 1946 when German 
officials in the American and British zones met 
in the Ldnderrat to discuss mutual problems. Sub- 
sequent joint discussions resulted in permanent 
liaison between the Zdnderrat and various civilian 
agencies in the British zone. Plans were discussed 
at the various meetings for closer cooperation and 
for exchange of information and representatives 
on such matters as legal developments in the two 
zones, food and agriculture administration, the 
standardization of statistical procedures, the 
evacuee problem, and uniform postal organization. 

In other interzonal conferences, officials from 
the American, British, and French zones con- 
sidered such questions as how to achieve uniform- 
ity of legislation and of administration of justice. 
Representatives of the Ldnderrat and the German 
Central Administration of the Soviet zone met 
for the first time in June 1946 and established six 
committees to discuss in detail the specific re- 
quirements of the American and Soviet zones. 
Three of these committees (on chemicals, metals, 
and textiles) held meetings late in July. These 
negotiations constitute the preliminary steps to- 
ward the elimination of barriers between the four 
zones of occupation. 

As a preparatory step aimed toward the eco- 
nomic unification of all four zones, General 
McNarney stated at the July 20, 1946 meeting of 
the Control Council that the American Govern- 
ment was prepared to enter into administrative 
agreements with any or all of the other occupying 
powers in the fields of finance, transport, com- 
munications, industry, and foreign trade, for the 
purpose of effecting a unified economic policy with 
the zones which would desire it. Only the United 
Kingdom has to date accepted the invitation. 

The progressive working out of administrative 
details for securing economic unification of the 
American and British zones will be entrusted to 
the Ldnderrat, representing the interests of the 
American zone. Preliminary agreements, now ap- 
proved by the American and British Military Gov- 
ernments, provide for the establishment of Ger- 
man Bizonal Executive Committees for Econom- 
ics, Food and Agriculture, Transport, and Com- 
munications and Posts, and a Joint Committee on 
Finance. Whereas the function of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Finance will be mainly liaison and co- 
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ordination of planning, the Executive Committees 
established in the other fields will make decisions on 
matters specified in the Anglo-American agree- 
ment,” which will be valid in the two zones, subject 
to approval by the two Military Governments. 
Each of the committees consists of six members: 
the functional Ministers of the three Zander of the 
US. zone, and three representatives of the British 
zone nominated by the British Military Govern- 
ment. 

Joint Anglo-American staffs will be established 
to communicate quadripartite policy decisions of 
the Allied Control Authority and to assist the 
German committees in carrying out their tasks. 
Addressing the Bizonal Executive Committee for 
Economics at its first meeting held recently at 
Minden, Westphalia, Brig. Gen. William H. 
Draper (American representative on the Anglo- 
American Bipartite Board and Director of the 
Economics Division of OMGUS) said: 


“Military Government controls are intended as 
guarantees of the peaceful reconstruction of your 
country and not as barriers to your endeavor 
toward a progressive German regime.” 


With the establishment of executive agencies at 
bizonal level, the necessity for performing execu- 
tive functions at zonal level in the fields specified 
will be greatly reduced if not entirely eliminated, 
and it is expected that in these fields the functions 
of the Ldnderrat will be exercised through its rep- 
resentatives on the bizonal agencies. 

The acceptance of democratic constitutions by 
the separate states in the U.S. zone may be said 
to mark the end of the initial chapter of Ameri- 
can military occupation of Germany. The Ameri- 
can zone, comprising three autonomous German 
states, has been prepared to join with the British, 
French, and Soviet zones under an eventual central 
federal government. The question of govern- 
mental organization and of other problems con- 
nected with the economic, financial, and political 
future of Germany will be considered when the 
Council of Foreign Ministers holds its next meet- 
ing, on March 10, 1947 at Moscow, to prepare a 
treaty of peace for Germany. The next chapter 
of American occupation in Germany will begin 
there. 


™ BULLETIN of Dec. 15, 1946, p. 1102. 
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PRELIMINARY PROPOSALS FOR AN INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE ORGANIZATION’ 
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The two articles presented below on commercial policy and 
restrictive business practices are the second in a series of 
articles on the work of the Preparatory Committee of the 
Economic and Social Council for the establishment of an 
international trade organization of the United Nations. The 
Preparatory Committee held its first meeting in London from 
October 15 to November 26, 1946. Articles on employment 
and economic activity and on industrial development ap- 
peared in the Buuietin of February 2, 1946. In successive 
issues of the Buiirtin articles on intergovernmental com- 
modity arrangements and on administration and organiza- 
tion will appear. 
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Commercial Policy 
An Article 


At its third executive session on October 16, 
1946, the Preparatory Committee for the Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and Employment 
established a committee—Committee II—to con- 
sider the subject-matter covered in the General 
Commercial Policy chapter of the United States 
Suggested Charter for an International Trade 
Organization? This committee probably had the 
largest and most difficult task of any of the main 
committees. Nevertheless the area of agreement 
reached was impressively large. Texts were 
agreed to for articles covering more than half of 
the subject-matter of the chapter. These agreed 
articles covered many of the most important sub- 
jects of the chapter, such as most-favored-nation 


7A report on the work of Committee II, General Com- 
mercial Policy. 

*Department of State publication 2598, Commercial 
Policy Series 93. 





treatment, reduction of tariffs and elimination of 
preferences, quantitative restrictions (quotas) and 
exchange control, subsidies, and certain aspects of 
state-trading operations. 

In the case of certain other proposed provisions 
of the chapter, lack of time and the complexity 
of the subject-matter made it advisable for the 
committee to limit its work to a thorough exchange 
of views, leaving the task of reconciling any differ- 
ences and of preparing texts of draft articles to 
an interim drafting committee and to the second 
meeting of the Preparatory Committee in the 
spring of 1947. 

The Commercial Policy chapter of the Sug- 
gested Charter was used as a basis for discussion. 
After preliminary discussion in the full committee, 
the various articles were referred to subcommittees, 
which proceeded to redraft certain articles in ac- 
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pordance with the views expressed. The reports of 
the subcommittees, together with the revised texts 
pf articles, were then submitted to Committee II 
for further discussion, modification, and adoption. 
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eneral Most-Favored-Nation Treatment 


The committee was in agreement with the 
rinciples (a) that members of the International 
rade Organization (ITO) should grant each 
ther general unconditional most-favored-nation 
reatment in respect of all customs matters, and 
(b) that certain preferences should be excepted 
from the operation of the most-favored-nation 
clause, pending their elimination by negotiation. 
The draft article on most-favored-nation treat- 
ment proposed by the United States had provided 
for a temporary exception for preferences in 
effect in either 1939 or 1946, whichever date re- 
sulted in the lower preferences; preferences thus 
excepted had also been limited roughly to Imperial 
and Cuban-American preferences. The com- 
mittee agreed that the preferences to be excepted 
should be those remaining after the negotiations 
contemplated in the provisions of the charter 
which related to the reduction of tariffs and to the 
elimination of preferences. The committee 
agreed that “the awarding of governmental con- 
tracts for public works” and “purchase of sup- 
plies for governmental use” should not be 
included within the scope of the most-favored- 
nation clause, as proposed by the United States. 
It was felt that the former was more closely re- 
lated to the treatment of foreign nationals and cor- 
porations than to the treatment of trade in goods 
and should, therefore, be the subject of future 
agreements developed under the auspices of the 
ITO. The latter subject is covered by article 31 
in the revised state-trading provisions of the 
charter. 


General Commercial Provisions 


A technical subcommittee discussed the general 
subject-matter covered in articles of the Suggested 
Charter regarding national treatment on inter- 
nal taxation and regulation; freedom of transit; 
anti-dumping and countervailing duties; tariff 
valuation; customs formalities; marks of origin; 
publication and administration of trade regula- 
tions; advance notice of restrictive regulations; 
information, statistics, and trade terminology; 
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boycotts; and general exceptions to the General 
Commercial Policy chapter. 

A substantial degree of agreement was reached 
on questions of the principles underlying these 
provisions. Because of national variations in 
the practice of detailed administration, however, 
numerous differences of opinion existed, and a 
number of reservations were made. No efforts 
were made to reach agreement on specific texts 
of draft articles. The report of the subcommittee, 
summarizing the views of the various delegations, 
was adopted as a working document and referred 
to the Interim Drafting Committee, which is meet- 
ing in New York. 


Reduction of Tariffs and Elimination of Preferences 


The committee was in general agreement with 
the basic principles that members of the ITO 
should enter into reciprocal and mutually advan- 
tageous negotiations directed to the substantial 
reduction of import and export duties and to the 
elimination of import tariff preferences; that such 
negotiations should proceed in accordance with 
certain rules; and that members which unjustifi- 
ably failed to fulfil their obligations regarding 
tariffs and preferences should not be entitled to 
receive the benefits resulting from the fulfilment 
of those obligations by other members. 

The committee agreed that the tariff and pre- 
ference negotiations should be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the following rules, the first two 
of which had been included in the United States 
Suggested Charter: 


(a) Prior international commitments shall not 
be permitted to stand in the way of negotiations 
with respect to tariff preferences, it being under- 
stood that action resulting from such negotiations 
shall not require the modification of existing inter- 
national obligations, except by agreement between 
the contracting parties, or, failing that, by termi- 
nation of such obligations in accordance with their 
terms. 

(6) All negotiated reductions in most-favored- 
nation import tariffs shall operate automatically 
to reduce or eliminate margins of preference. 

(c) The binding or consolidation of low tariffs 
or of tariff-free treatment shall in principle be 
recognized as a concession equivalent in value to 
the substantial reduction of high tariffs or the 
elimination of tariff preferences. 
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Quantitative Restrictions and Exchange Control 
General Elimination of Quantitative Restrictions 


There was wide agreement with the United 
States proposal for a general rule against the use 
of import and export restrictions and prohibitions, 
the rule being subject to exceptions for the use of 
restrictions in specified circumstances and under 
specified conditions. 

The committee agreed that, in addition to the 
temporary exceptions proposed by the United 
States, exceptions should be made covering the 
cases of restrictions which are essential to the 
maintenance of wartime price control by a country 
undergoing shortages subsequent to the war and 
to the orderly liquidation of uneconomic war in- 
dustries. All these temporary measures should be 
removed by the middle of 1949, but the ITO might 
extend this period for particular products. 

The United States suggested that exceptions 
should be made permitting restrictions on imports 
of agricultural products if such restrictions are 
necessary to the enforcement of governmental 
measures which (a) restrict the quantities of the 
like domestic product permitted to be marketed 
or produced, or (6) operate to remove a tempo- 
rary surplus of a like domestic product by making 
it available to certain groups of domestic consum- 
ers free of charge or at lower than current market 
prices. The committee agreed that the charter 
should contain such an exception and that it should 
be broadened to cover fishery as well as agricul- 
tural products. 


Restrictions To Safeguard the Balance of Pay- 
ments 

The most important exception to the general 
prohibition against quantitative restrictions re- 
lates to the problem of countries in balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties. The draft provisions prepared 
by the committee maintain the essence of the 
American position that countries with serious 
balance-of-payments difficulties should be permit- 
ted to use quantitative restrictions, subject to 
closely defined rules and adequate checks. 

Under the draft provisions formulated by the 
committee the test for determining whether a 
member may use restrictions for balance-of-pay- 
ments purposes is the member’s need: “(i) to stop 
or to forestall the imminent threat of a serious de- 
cline in the level of monetary reserves; or (ii) in 
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the case of a Member with very low monetary re- 
serves to achieve a reasonable rate of increase in i 
reserves.” 

A member using restrictions because of balance- 
of-payments difficulties may select imports for 
restriction on the grounds of essentiality to domes- 
tic programs (e. g., post-war rehabilitation or 
development programs), but it cannot exclud 
imports of any class of goods completely, and it 
must avoid all unnecessary damage to the com- 
mercial interests of other members. 


The draft provisions include safeguards against 
unjustified use of restrictions for balance-of- 
payments purposes and against unnecessary in- 
jury to the trade of other members in the admin- 
istration of such restrictions. 

The Organization is required within two years 
of its institution to call into question all quantita- 
tive restrictions then in use. Finally, whenever 
the employment of quantitative controls, under 
the foregoing provisions, is so persistent and wide- 
spread as to indicate the existence of general dis- 
equilibrium, the Organization is directed, in col- 
laboration with the International Monetary Fund, 
to “initiate discussions to consider whether other 
measures might not be taken, either by those 
countries whose balances of payments are under 
pressure or by those countries whose balances of 
payments are tending to be exceptionally favor- 
able, or by any appropriate intergovernmental 
agency or organization to remove the underlying 
causes of the disequilibrium.” 


Administration of Quantitative Restrictions 


One of the provisions agreed to by the com- 
mittee is a general rule for non-discriminatory 
administration of such restrictions as are per- 
mitted under the exceptions described above. 

The methods of applying that rule, in the order 
of their desirability, are listed as (1) avoidance of 
allocation among sources of supply (@) by an- 
nouncing global quotas or (6) by issuing licenses 
unrestricted as to source; or (2) announcement of 
allocations established on the basis of commercial 
principles (a) through agreement among export- 
ing countries or, if this is not practicable, (b) by 
reference to the share supplied in a ‘previous 
representative period, subject to consultation at 
the request of the Organization or any of its 
members. 

It was agreed, however, that in some cases the 
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rule of non-discrimination cannot or should not be 
rigidly applied. Accordingly, the provisions 
formulated at London permit, for certain speci- 
fied purposes, departures from the rule of non- 
discrimination. Safeguards against unjustified 
departures from the rule of non-discrimination are 
provided. 


Ewchange Control 

Since quantitative restrictions and exchange 
controls may be employed alternatively to affect 
the flow of trade, it is important that the rules 
governing these two devices should be laid down 
and administered with such consistency that it 
will be impossible, by resorting to one of these 
devices, to escape from the rules that govern the 
other. Accordingly, the London draft provides 
that members “will not seek by exchange action 
to frustrate the purposes of this Charter, and that 


they will not seek by trade action to frustrate the 
purposes of the Articles of Agreement of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund.” The committee, 
moreover, took the view that every member of the 
ITO should be a member of the Fund or, failing 
this, that a non-member of the Fund should be 
required to enter into a special exchange agree- 
ment with the ITO and that this agreement should 
be established and administered in collaboration 
with the Fund. 

The present draft on quantitative restrictions 
and exchange control is a complete revision of the 
American text. It preserves the general approach 
and the essential principles of the original pro- 
posals and in many ways strengthens them. It 
eliminates the transition period provided in the 
earlier version and, immediately upon the estab- 
lishment of the Organization, brings the balance- 
of-payments test into play. In the exceptions 
permitted to the rule of non-discrimination it 
affords greater flexibility. But, at the same time, 
it provides more adequate safeguards and more 
effective supervision through the collaboration of 
the International Monetary Fund and the ITO. 


Subsidies 

The subsidy provisions agreed to by the com- 
mittee are essentially the same as those included in 
the United States Suggested Charter. Direct or 
“domestic” subsidies would not be seriously limited, 
but export subsidies, which are more likely to 
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distort trade, would be generally eliminated. 
Modification of subsidies will be gradual in cases 
where such modification requires substantial eco- 
nomic and social adjustment in the affected mem- 
ber countries. 


State Trading 


On non-discriminatory administration of state- 
trading enterprises, the committee agreed with 
the main lines of the provisions of the United 
States Suggested Charter. The rule of non-dis- 
crimination, as applied to a state-trading enter- 
prise, means that in its purchases or sales such an 
enterprise will be influenced solely by commercial 
considerations such as price, quality, marketabil- 
ity, and transportation. 


The requirement in the United States Suggested 
Charter that members furnish specific and detailed 
information relative to the operation of their 
state-trading enterprises was modified by the com- 
mittee, since it was felt that information required 
with respect to state enterprises should not be 
greater than that required with respect to a private 
enterprise under similar conditions. 

The type of provision which should be included 
to cover governmental purchases of commodities 
not for resale was discussed at length. It was 
agreed that in making such purchases member gov- 
ernments should accord “fair and equitable treat- 
ment” to the commerce of other members. 


Under the provisions of the United States Sug- 
gested Charter, members having state monopolies 
for the importation or exportation of individual 
products would be required to negotiate with other 
members for the reduction of the price margins 
used by such monopolies to protect their domestic 
producers. This principle was accepted by the 
committee. In redrafting the provisions certain 
minor changes were made to provide a more ac- 
curate basis for determination of negotiable 
margins. 

It was agreed, at the suggestion of the United 
States, to postpone detailed consideration of sug- 
gested provisions relating to the expansion of trade 
by countries having complete monopolies of for- 
eign trade. 


Emergency Provisions—Consultation—Nullification 
and Impairment 


If imports of a particular product into a member 
country caused or threatened to cause serious in- 
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jury to domestic producers, the provisions of the 
United States Suggested Charter would have re- 
quired a member (a) to give written notice to the 
Organization, and () to consult with the Organi- 
zation and with members whose trade would be 
affected, before it could withdraw or modify tariff 
concessions and other obligations under the trade- 
barrier chapter affecting that product. 

The committee agreed that the rules proposed 
by the United States should apply in most cases 
but that in critical and exceptional circumstances 
a member should be permitted to modify or with- 
draw concessions provisionally without prior con- 
sultation with other interested members, provided 
that consultation should take place immediately 
thereafter. 

It was agreed that this emergency provision 
should apply to concessions with respect to prefer- 
ences as well as concessions with respect to tariffs 
and other obligations. It was also agreed that, as 
a general rule, any counter-action against a mem- 

ber which withdraws or modifies a concession 
should not be disproportionate to the original 
action. 

The committee was in agreement with the United 
States proposal that members of the ITO should 
stand ready to consult with one another regarding 
any matter affecting the operation of the pro- 
visions of the Commercial Policy chapter of the 
charter. 

It was recognized that actions by a member 
which are not contrary to the letter of the charter 
might injure the trade of another member or nul- 
lify or impair objectives of the charter. The com- 
mittee also felt that situations might arise, not 
attributable to the actions of any particular mem- 
ber or members, which would nullify or impair 
objectives of the charter as a whole. Accordingly, 
under the draft provisions agreed to by the com- 
mittee, a member is permitted to request the Or- 
ganization to set aside any of its obligations under 
the Commercial Policy chapter, and, if circum- 
stances of this kind arise, the Organization is au- 
thorized to set aside such obligations. These pro- 
visions are somewhat broader than those included 
in the Suggested Charter, which would have 
limited the ITO’s right to set aside obligations to 
cases where another member had taken action 
nullifying or impairing an objective of the Com- 

mercial Policy chapter. 
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Territorial Application of the Commercial Polic 
Provisions—Customs Unions—Frontier Traffic 

The committee agreed with the United States 
proposals that the trade-barrier provisions of the 
charter should apply to each of the customs ter- 
ritories under the jurisdiction of the member 
countries and that an appropriate exception 
should be made for advantages accorded to facili- 
tate frontier traffic. 

The United States Suggested Charter had pro- 
vided that the General Commercial Policy chapter 
should not prevent “the union for customs pur- 
poses of any customs territory and any other cus- 
toms territory”. The committee agreed that this 
exception should extend to the formation of a 
customs union, thus permitting measures repre- 
senting in fact a transitional stage toward a 
genuine customs union. A new _ paragraph 
recognizes that the Organization may, in excep- 
tional circumstances, approve new preferential 
arrangements (e. g., regional preferences) under 
a rule requiring a two-thirds majority vote. 


Memorandum on Multilateral Trade Agreement 
Negotiations 

In the light of the recommendation of the Pre- 
paratory Committee that it sponsor tariff and 
preference negotiations among its members in 
April 1947, a memorandum was prepared setting 
forth procedures and rules for these negotiations 
and for fitting the results of the negotiations into 
the framework of the ITO. 

The memorandum recommends that the nego- 
tiations should be conducted on a selective, 
product-by-product basis, thus permitting full 
consideration of the circumstances surrounding 
each product on which a concession may be pro- 
posed, 

The three general rules listed in the section of 
this report on reduction of tariffs and elimination 
of preferences should be followed in the negotia- 
tions. 

It is suggested that each Preparatory Commit- 
tee member concerned should advise the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations of the date it proposes 
to use as the base date for negotiations with respect 
to preferences. 

The memorandum stresses that it is important 
that members do not effect any new tariff measures 
which would increase the protective incidence of 
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their tariffs prior to the negotiations, since such 
action would tend to prejudice the success of the 
negotiations. 

The memorandum expresses the agreement of 
the Preparatory Committee that a country would 
be expected to consider the granting of concessions 
only on products of which another member of the 
Preparatory Committee, or the members of the 
committee taken as a whole, supply a principal 
part. 

The memorandum proposes that the members 
of the Preparatory Committee should enter into 
an agreement on tariffs and trade, which will con- 
tain the tariff schedules as well as certain general 
provisions drawn from the charter, including those 
considered essential to safeguard the value of 
the tariff concessions (for example, the provisions 
relating to quantitative restrictions). This agree- 
ment will be signed and made public at the close 
of the tariff negotiations and brought into force 
as soon thereafter as possible. The tariff conces- 
sions granted in the agreement will be granted to 


countries not members of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee on a provisional basis. 

Since the existence of an international body will 
be necessary for the successful operation of certain 
provisions of the agreement, it is proposed that the 
countries adhering to the agreement should create 
a provisional agency to function until the estab- 
lishment of the ITO. 

The signatories of the agreement will be the 
original members of the Interim Tariff Commit- 
tee, provided for in the charter, to be set up within 
the International Trade Organization after the 
international conference has met and the Organi- 
zation has been established. The Interim Tariff 
Committee is to have the functions of determining 
whether (with respect to any negotiations sub- 
sequent to those culminating in the agreement 
described above) any member of the Organization 
has lived up to its obligations regarding tariff 
negotiations and of authorizing members to with- 
hold tariff benefits from members who do not live 
up to their obligations. 


Restrictive Business Practices’ 
An Article 


Introduction 


At the opening meeting of Committee III, the 
spokesman for the United States advanced the 
following reasons for the inclusion of chapter V 
on restrictive business practices of the United 
States Suggested Charter in the proposed charter. 

First, it was pointed out that restrictive business 
practices are detrimental to the expansion of trade 
and other objectives of the Organization. They 
tend to establish prices higher than those that 
would prevail under conditions of competition and 
thus result in a lower total volume of produc- 
tion, less consumption, and less employment. 
Moreover, monopolistic practices and arrange- 
ments frequently hinder the adaptability of busi- 
ness enterprises to new situations and result in 
lower efficiency of production and fewer opportuni- 
ties for new investment. Such practices may also 
result in an artificially high level of profits, con- 
sequently diminishing shares of national-income 
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flow to workers and producers of raw materials. 
Finally, restrictive arrangements are capable of 
impeding the industrialization of undeveloped 
areas by increasing the price of equipment and 
preventing the development of new competitive 
industries through such practices as dumping, 
boycotting, or interposing obstacles to accessibility 
to technology and patent rights. 

Secondly, it was emphasized that chapter V is 
an essential complement to other chapters in the 
charter, particularly those relating to commercial 
policy and intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments. Consequently, if chapter V were not 
included or if its provisions were too loosely 
drawn, the obligations of members under these 
other chapters would be impaired by business ar- 
rangements for the purpose of carrying out various 
restrictive practices. For example, the reduction 
of governmental barriers to international trade 


7A report on the work of Committee III, Restrictive 
Business Practices. 
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and the elimination of governmentally imposed 
quotas would be rendered much less effective, and 
perhaps useless, if commercial enterprises in the 
member countries were at liberty to interpose re- 
strictions on trade. Likewise, the obligations of 
member governments to enter into intergovern- 
mental commodity agreements only under the 
principles and procedures of chapter VI might be 
seriously impaired in the absence of international 
agreement to prevent restrictive business practices. 

It became evident from the initial statements of 
other delegations that there existed certain dif- 
ferences of view both as to general approach and 
as to matters of detail. Such differences were 
attributable to the wide disparities among the 
participating countries with respect to legal in- 
stitutions, systems of economic organization, 
stages of industrial development, and structure 
of external trade. The United States approach as 
developed in chapter V of the Suggested Charter 
called for an international project requiring 
national action on the part of members to support 
a policy which most governments, with the excep- 
tion of Canada and the United States, had not 
previously followed. Some countries, although 
having anti-monopoly legislation or constitutional 
provisions to this effect, had not actively pursued 
their administration ; others, as in the case of most 
European industrial countries, had previously 
followed a policy of permitting and in some cases 
facilitating participation in international business 
arrangements of a restrictive character. Never- 
theless, despite these dissimilarities of historical 
background and despite important differences in 
the structure of industry and trade in their respec- 
tive countries, all delegates were agreed on the im- 
portance of the problem facing Committee ITI, 
and all expressed a resolute willingness to clarify 
and discuss the issues in the hope of arriving at a 
generally agreed solution. There was unanimous 
support for the adoption of the headings of the 
proposed United States draft charter as the basis 
for the discussions of this group. 

The chapter on restrictive business practices 
(chapter VI) as finally recommended by Com- 
mittee III and agreed upon by the Preparatory 
Committee incorporates the fundamental features 
of chapter V of the United States draft charter, 
which suggested the establishment of international 
machinery to facilitate the elimination and pre- 
vention of restrictive business practices in in- 
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ternational trade that become the subject of com- 
plaints by member governments or their nationa 

This suggested machinery included (1) a bod 
of agreed principles of action; (2) agreed pro- 
cedures for carrying out these principles; and (3) 
an International Business Practices Commission 
to assist in matters of administration. In the 


“course of discussions within Committee ITI, how- 


ever, it became clear that on certain matters of 
detail the suggestions advanced in the United 
States draft charter had not won the support of 
all nations present at the conference, and, ac- 
cordingly, various modifications to be explained in 
section 3 below were tentatively agreed to. 


General Outline of Chapter VI 


Chapter VI of the present draft charter enun- 
ciates first a general policy toward restrictive busi- 
ness practices. In accordance with this policy 
members agree to take appropriate measures to 
prevent within their jurisdiction business prac- 
tices which restrain competition, limit access to 
markets, or foster monopolistic control, when- 
ever such practices have harmful effects on any 
of the purposes of the Organization. Because of 
their significance in this context, the expansion of 
production and trade and the maintenance of high 
levels of real income are mentioned in particular. 
A list of specific practices is enumerated, com- 
prising those which in the past have been of major 
significance in the limitation or restriction of 
trade, and it is provided that these practices, 
whether engaged in or made effective by an inter- 
national “ring” or by a single firm, shall be subject 
to investigation by ITO and by member govern- 
ments in accordance with prescribed procedures. 

The procedural machinery operates in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


Upon request from any member country, ITO 
is empowered to arrange for a consultative confer- 
ence with any other member or members with a 
view to the elimination of any particular instance 
of restrictive practices believed to be detrimental to 
the objectives of the Organization. Alternatively, 
or as a further resort, any member may submit a 
complaint that such an instance exists, whereupon 
ITO, after a preliminary screening of the com- 
plaint to insure its prima facie merits, will investi- 
gate the situation. This investigation includes 
the collection of further information from member 
governments and, if appropriate, oral hearings at 
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which the representatives of member governments 
and private parties under their jurisdiction may 
be heard. ITO will then make a finding as to 
whether the practices in question have had, or are 
about to have, harmful effects on the objectives of 
the Organization. If such effects are found, ITO 
shall notify all member governments, call upon 
them to take appropriate measures to prevent the 
continuance or recurrence of the practices, and at 
its discretion suggest appropriate remedial meas- 
ures. ITO shall also make public a complete rec- 
ord of the case and shall request members from 
time to time to give information as to their respec- 
tive actions in the particular case. 


It is understood throughout the present chapter 
that, although members agree to adopt legislation 
or other measures appropriate to the observance 
of their obligations, no member is bound to any 
given formula; and each is expected to take action 
in accordance with its particular system of law and 
economic organization. Moreover, no govern- 
ment is bound by the terms of chapter VI to accept 
in advance the findings or recommendations of 
ITO; however, each member agrees to give fullest 
consideration to such findings or recommendations 
in the light of its general obligations under the 
charter. It is specifically provided that no mem- 
ber shall be precluded from enforcing its national 
laws directed to the prevention of monopoly or 
restraint of trade, regardless of any act or failure 
to act on the part of the Organization. 

Finally, in order to carry out this plan a Com- 
mission on Business Practices is established under 
ITO to assist and advise the Executive Board. 


Modifications in Chapter VI 


It will be noted that in certain matters the 
agreed draft of chapter VI differs from the corre- 
sponding chapter V suggested by the United 
States. The following comments point out the 
major differences and explain briefly the basis of 
the changes that have been made. 


(1) The United States draft suggested (article 
34, paragraph 1) that members agree to take ap- 
propriate measures to prevent business practices 
among commercial enterprises which restrain com- 
petition, restrict access to markets or foster 
monopolistic control in international trade, and 
which thus have the effect of frustrating the pur- 
poses of the Organization. Although some 
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countries found this formulation acceptable, 
others took the view that it was possible that 
certain restrictive elements might be present in 
an arrangement among commercial enterprises 
without being unreasonable and detrimental, per 
se, to the expansion of international trade and 
other objectives of the Organization. All dele- 
gates agreed nevertheless that business practices 
should be prevented whenever they were found to 
have harmful effects, and the present text incor- 
porates this wording in article 39, paragraph 1. 

(2) It was the consensus of members of Com- 
mittee III that article 34 of the United States 
draft was not sufficiently explicit in its statement 
of the devices or arrangements which would be 
subject to action by members and the Organization 
in the event that they resulted in restrictive busi- 
ness practices which might become the subject of 
complaint by other member countries or their 
nationals, Paragraph 2a of article 39 was accord- 
ingly inserted to make it clear that various com- 
binations of firms as well as the single enterprise 
were included within the scope of chapter VI, with 
the limitation that such a group of firms or single 
firm must possess effective control of international 
trade in one or more products. Clearly, in the 
absence of effective control, the parties in question 
would not have the power to influence market 
conditions with respect to such matters as prices, 
quotas, territories, etc., and it was believed essen- 
tial to include this provision in order to avoid 
numerous and unwarranted complaints that might 
interfere with the work of the Organization. 

(3) It was proposed in the United States draft 
charter (article 34, paragraph 2) that an enumer- 
ated list of specific practices should be presumed, 
unless shown to the contrary in any particular 
case, to be detrimental to the objectives of the 
Organization and, therefore, subject to remedial 
measures by each member government concerned. 
This formulation did not, however, meet with 
general agreement, and in devising an acceptable 
draft of this article it was found desirable to 
eliminate the particular feature as to presumption 
of guilt on the part of parties accused of partici- 
pating in restrictive business practices affecting 
international trade. It was felt that each com- 
plaint must stand on its own merits; that it would 
be both unfair and incompatible with recognized 
principles of civil law to incorporate any a priori 
condemnation; that on occasion ITO might be 
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placed in embarrassing situations; and that reli- 
ance must be placed on the establishment over a 
period of time of a body of standards growing out 
of specific findings of the ITO. 

(4) According to the United States draft 
(article 34 and article 35, paragraph 5) complaints 
could be received and investigations conducted by 
ITO only when it was deemed that business prac- 
tices had actually had harmful effects. Various 
members of the Committee suggested that investi- 
gation might also be appropriate in certain cases 
in which a cartel arrangement had been only 
recently formed and had as yet no history of 
operation ; that appropriate action should also be 
allowed when such an arrangement was deemed 
likely to have harmful effects. This change was 
generally acceptable to the members of the Com- 
mittee and is incorporated in the present chapter 
VI. 

(5) The United States draft (article 34, para- 
graph 1) stated that the business practices of gov- 
ernmental as well as of private commercial enter- 
prises would fall within the scope of chapter V. 
Reservations were expressed by several govern- 
ments, particularly on the ground that the activi- 
ties of governmental enterprises were covered in 
chapter IV, section F, relating in general to state 
trading. The present draft of chapter VI (article 
39, paragraph 2) reconciles this difference of view 
by providing that the practices of international 
combinations, agreements, or other arrangements 
among private commercial enterprises, public 
commercial enterprises, either or both, shall be 
subject to the provisions of chapter VI. How- 
ever, as regards the activities of a single com- 
mercial enterprise not acting in concert with other 
firms, the terms of chapter VI apply only to pri- 
vate entities. It was considered by the committee 
that the activities of the individual governmental 
enterprises were adequately covered by section F 
of chapter IV. 

(6) The United States draft suggested (article 
35, paragraph 2) that complaints could be made 
by persons or business entities, or organizations 
representing them, provided only that if the mem- 
ber having jurisdiction had established procedures 
for filing, the complainants must have conformed 
to such procedures. Certain members, however, 
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were of the opinion that only member govern- 
ments, not persons or enterprises, should be per 
mitted to launch complaints involving other mem- 
ber governments. It was finally agreed that those 
member governments having jurisdiction over the 
complainants could not escape responsibility for 
such complaints. Accordingly, it was the consen- 
sus of the committee that if complaints were filed 
by private persons or bodies, they must have the 
approval of the appropriate member. This change 
is incorporated in the present text (article 40, 
paragraph 5). 

(7) The United States draft (article 37, para- 
graph 5) obligated members to take action after 
recommendation by the Organization to terminate 
and prevent the recurrence of a particular business 
practice which the Organization has found to have 
harmful effects on its objectives. Certain mem- 
bers of Committee III were of the view that this 
commitment was not sufficiently explicit and 
might, moreover, impose obligations on them 
which would not be commensurate with those im- 
posed upon other governments whose actions were 
subject to “due process of law”. For example, be- 
fore even a prima facie case could be made out by 
the United States Government against an Amer- 
ican firm allegedly participating in restrictive busi- 
ness practices, it would be necessary for the Attor- 
ney General to submit evidence to a grand jury 
for its decision. Neither the grand jury nor the 
courts could be bound to accept the findings of 
ITO as to the effect of such practices upon Ameri- 
can commerce. By contrast, certain foreign gov- 
ernments had direct powers of intervention in in- 
dustry and considered that the phrase take action 
might be interpreted as binding them to carry out 
any finding or recommendation made by ITO. 
This point had to be clarified and the possibility of 
unequal international obligations under this chap- 
ter dispelled. Accordingly, it was agreed that 
each government shall take the fullest account of 
the Organization’s findings, requests, and recom- 
mendations, in the light of its obligations under 
article 39, in considering the action which it should 
take in accordance with its own laws to prevent 
the continuance or recurrence of any practices 
which the Organization finds to have had harmful 
effects on its objectives. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 


Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press‘ 


UNITED STATES PROPOSAL 


The terms of reference of the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press 
should be revised along the following lines: 


Terms of Reference of Sub-Commission on Free- 
dom of Information and of the Press 


Functions 

The functions of the Sub-Commission on Free- 
dom of Information and of the Press established 
by the Commission on Human Rights pursuant 
to authority given by resolution of the Economic 
and Social Council of 21 June 1946 shall be: 


1. To examine and define what rights, obliga- 
tions, and practices should be included in the con- 
cept of freedom of information and to make rec- 
ommendations to the Commission on Human 
Rights with a view to obtaining effective recog- 
nition by the United Nations members and other 
governments of such rights, obligations, and prac- 
tices ; 

2. To initiate studies of political, economic, 
technical, and other obstacles to the free flow of 
information and to make recommendations to the 
Commission on Human Rights regarding meas- 
ures, including the preparation of international 
conventions, designed to eliminate obstacles to and 
to promote freedom of information ; 

3. To submit from time to time reports to the 
Commission on Human Rights which in turn may 
recommend to the Economic and Social Council 
the publication of such reports; 

4. To perform any other services which may be 
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entrusted to it by the Commission on Human 
Rights. 


Composition 


1. The Sub-Commission shall be composed of 
eleven persons selected by the Commission in con- 
sultation with the Secretary-General and subject 
to the consent of the governments of the countries 
of which the persons are nationals. Not more than 
one person shall be selected from any single 
country. 

2. The terms of office of the members shall be 
three years. Members shall be eligible for re- 
election. In the event that a member is unable 
to serve for the full three-year term a person 
selected by the Commission subject to the foregoing 
provisions should serve in his place for the re- 
mainder of the term. 

3. The members of the Sub-Commission should 
be chosen by the Human Rights Commission at 
this session. The choice should be made from 
among a list of individuals submitted by such Hu- 
man Rights Commission members as care to make 
nominations, each member being authorized to 
nominate eleven names, not more than three from 
each country. 


Co-operation with the United Nations and Other 
Organizations 
1. The Sub-Commission shall cooperate in mat- 


? United Nations Economic and Social Council document 
E/CN.4/7 of Jan. 29, 1947. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS 

ters of common interest with the appropriate prin- 
cipal and subsidiary organs of the United Nations 
and with specialized agencies. 

2. The Sub-Commission shall initiate prepara- 
tions of a special agreement between the United 
Nations and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization regarding the 


Conference on Freedom of Information and the Press 
UNITED STATES DRAFT RESOLUTION 


[Released to the press by the United Nations January 29] 


Whereas the Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press is directed “to per- 
form any other functions which may be entrusted 


to it by the Commission on Human Rights,” it is 

Resolved, that the Sub-Commission on Freedom 
of Information and of the Press is requested to 
formulate recommendations regarding the pro- 
gram of the Freedom of Information conference 
to be convoked pursuant to General Assembly 
resolution (A/229)! (this program to be approved 


division of responsibilities between the two organi- 
zations in promoting freedom of information. 

3. In the discharge of its functions the Sub. 
Commission shall have due respect for the func. 
tions of the Atomic Energy Commission. 

4. The Sub-Commission may make special ar. 
rangements for consultation with other inter. 
governmental organizations. 


by the Commission on Human Rights) and to 
assist in preparations for the conference, in- 
cluding the preparation of draft resolutions, con- 
ventions, and model clauses on freedom of infor. 
mation; and 

That the Sub-Commission on Freedom of In- 
formation and of the Press be authorized to es- 
tablish direct relations in the planning of the 
conference with UNESCO and other appropriate 
specialized agencies and private organizations and 
that the Secretary-General invite the cooperation 
of these bodies in connection with this matter. 





‘CALLING OF AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FREEDOM 
OF INFORMATION 


The General Assembly, 

Whereas 

Freedom of information is a fundamental human right 
and is the touchstone of all the freedoms to which the 
United Nations is consecrated ; 

Freedom of information implies the right to gather, 
transmit and publish news anywhere and everywhere 
without fetters. As such it is an essential factor in any 
serious effort to promote the peace and progress of the 
world ; 

Freedom of information requires as an indispensable 
element the willingness and capacity to employ its 
privileges without abuse. It requires as a basic discipline 
the moral obligation to seek the facts without prejudice 
and to spread knowledge without malicious intent ; 

Understanding and co-operation among nations are 
impossible without an alert and sound world opinion 
which, in turn, is wholly dependent upon freedom of in- 
formation : 


Resolves therefore, in the spirit of paragraphs 3 and 4 
of Article 1 of the Charter, to authorize the holding of a 
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conference of all Members of the United Nations on free- 
dom of information; 

Instructs the Economic and Social Council to undertake, 
pursuant to Article 60 and Article 62, paragraph 4, of the 
Charter, the convocation of such a conference in accord- 
ance with the following guiding principles: 


(a) The purpose of the Conference shall be to formulate 
its views concerning the rights, obligations and practices 
which should be included in the concept of the freedom 
of information ; 

(b) Delegations to the Conference shall include in each 
instance persons actually engaged or experienced in press, 
radio, motion pictures and other media for the dissemina- 
tion of information; 

(c) The Conference shall be held before the end of 
1947, at such place as may be determined by the Economic 
and Social Council, in order to enable the Council to 
submit a report on the deliberations and recommendations 
of the Conference to the following regular session of the 
General Assembly. 

Sivty-fifth plenary meeting, 
14 December 1946. 


[General Assembly Journal no. 75: Supp. A-64. Add. 1, pp. 


856-57.] 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings' 





In Session as of February 2, 1947 


Far Eastern Commission 


United Nations: 
Security Council . F 
Military Staff Committee 
Commission on Atomic Energy . p 
UNRRA - Intergovernmental C eonanditnn on ; Refagess (IGCR): Joint 
Planning Committee 

Telecommunications Advisory Committee . 
Economie and Social Council (ECOSOC). 

Drafting Committee of International Trade Organization, Prepara- 

tory Committee. 

Economie and ee Commission . 

Social Commission 

Human Rights Commission 

Statistical Commission 


German External Property Negotiations: 
With Portugal ne en) 
With Spain ee 


Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan . 


Inter-Allied Reparation Agency (IARA): Meetings on Conflicting Cus- 


todial Claims. 


PICAO: 
Interim Council es 
Air Transport Committee: Sixth Session 


Aeronautical Maps and Charts Division . 
Council of Foreign Ministers: Meeting of Deputies . . . 


Conference for the Establishment of a Regional Advisory Commission for 
Non-Self-Governing Territories in the South and Southwest Pacific. 


Scheduled for February — April 1947 


ILO: 
Industrial Committee on Petroleum Production and Refining 





101st Session of the Governing Body . 


Washington 


| Lake Success . 
| Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Washington 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Lisbon 
Madrid . 


Washington . 


Brussels . 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


London . 


Canberra 


Los Angeles . 


Geneva . 


! Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


February 9, 1947 


| Feb. 26, 1946 


| Mar. 25, 1946 
Mar. 25, 1946 
June 14, 1946 
July 25, 1946- 

Jan. 8, 1947 
Nov. 10, 1946 


Jan. 20-Feb. 28 


Jan. 20-Feb. 5 
Jan. 20—Feb. 4 
Jan. 27—-Feb. 8 
Jan. 27-Feb. 8 


| Sept. 3, 1946 
Nov. 12, 1946 


Oct. 24, 1946 


Nov. 6—Dec. 17, 1946. 
Resumed session 
Jan. 29 


Jan. 7 
Jan. 13 
Jan. 14 


Jan. 14-Feb. 24 
Jan. 28-Feb. 6 





.| Feb. 3-12 
.| Mar. 5-8 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





I1LO—Continued 
Committee on Social Policy in Dependent Territories . 
Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions 
Preparatory Meeting of Statistical Experts 
Industrial Committee on Coal Mining. 


PICAO: 
Divisional 
Accident Investigation Division 
Airworthiness Division ; 
Airline Operating Practices Division 
Regional 
South Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting 


Conference of the International Union for Protection of Industrial Prop- 
erty. 


United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC): 
Population Commission . ‘ 
Transport and Communications Commission ; 
Commission on the Status of Women 


Subcommission on Economic Reconstruction of Dev astated ‘Aveas, 


Working Group for Asia and the Far East. 
Non-Governmental Organizations Committee. . ......... 
Standing Committee on Negotiations With Specialized Agencies . 
Economic and Social Councils, Fourth Session of. ....... 
Meeting of Experts on Passport and Frontier Formalities . 
Trusteeship Council 


Signing of Peace Treaties With Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Finland. 


International Court of Justice .. 


International Refugee Organization: Preparatory Commission 


Emergency Economic Committee for Europe (EECE): Subcommittee on 


Emergency Housing Problems, 


International Emergency Children’s Fund: Executive Board and Special 
Committee Meeting. 


Council of Foreign Ministers 


World Health Organization (WHO): 
sion. 


Third Session of Interim Commis- 


European Central Inland Transport Organization (ECITO): Seventh 
Session of the Council. 


Interparliamentary Union: 36th Plenary Session . . . 


International Conference on Trade and Employment: Second Meeting of 
Preparatory Commission. 


International Red Cross Committee. . . 
Fifth International Hydrographic Conference. . 
International Meeting of Marine Radio Aids to Navigation 





London . 
Geneva . 
Montreal 
Geneva . 


Montreal 
Montreal 
Montreal 


Melbourne . 
Neuchatel . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success. . . 
Lake Success. . . 
Geneva .... 
Lake Success. . 


.- eo ££ & © © & 


The Hague 
TS ae 


‘The Mague. .... 
Lake Success. . 


Moscow 


Geneva . 


2 © 2 6 & © @ 


a. c 2 2 © ©& SS 


Geneva . 
Monaco . 


New York and New 
London 





Mar. 17-22 
Mar. 24-29 
March 
Apr. 23 


Feb. 4 
Feb. 18 
Feb. 25 


Feb. 4 
Feb. 5 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


6-19 
6-19 
10-23 
14-21 


Feb. 25-27 
Feb. 28 
Feb. 28 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 26 


Feb. 10 


2 


e+ 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


10 
11-22 (tentative) 


13-15 
Feb. 24 


Mar. 
Mar. 


10 
31 


March 


Apr. 7 
Apr. 8 


14-26 
22. 
28 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
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FAO Preparatory Commission 


REPORT ON WORLD FOOD PROPOSALS 


The FAO Preparatory Commission on World 
Food Proposals was created in response to a reso- 
lution of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
conference held September 2-13, 1946, in Copen- 
hagen. Its assignment was to work out specific 
recommendations for achieving the objectives of 
the long-range plan presented to the Conference 
by Sir John Orr, FAO Director General. These 
objectives, unanimously approved by the Copen- 
hagen conference, were: 


(az) developing and organizing production, dis- 
tribution, and utilization of basic foods to provide 
diets on a health standard for the people of all 
countries ; 

(6) stabilizing agricultural prices at levels fair 
to producers and consumers alike. 


The Preparatory Commission was made up of 
delegations from 17 governments, plus observers 
from 16 other member nations of FAO and rep- 
resentatives of 4 intergovernmental organizations. 
Its independent chairman was Viscount S. M. 
Bruce, formerly Prime Minister of Australia and 
more recently that country’s High Commissioner 
in London. The Commission met in Washington, 
and carried on its work from October 28, 1946 to 
January 24, 1947. 

The U.S. Government was represented in the 
Commission by a delegation headed by Under 
Secretary of Agriculture Norris E. Dodd, with 
Advisers from the Departments of State, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Labor. 

The Commission’s report in seven chapters was 
published on January 24 and transmitted to the 
Director General of FAO. In accordance with 
the resolution of the FAO conference at Copen- 
hagen, he will transmit the report to member gov- 
ernments of FAO, the Executive Committee of 
FAO, and international organizations, and it will 
be considered by the next session of the FAO con- 
ference. Following is the official summary of the 
report. 


February 9, 1947 


Summary of the Report! 


1. The reference of the Copenhagen conference 
to this Commission was to examine how “to de- 
velop and organize production, distribution and 
utilisation of basic foods to provide diets on a 
health standard for the people of all countries, and 
to stabilize agricultural prices at levels fair to 
producers and consumers alike.” 

2. The first fact that emerged in our examina- 
tion of the task we had been given was that it 
would be impossible materially to increase pro- 
duction and consumption or effectively to stabilize 
prices save in a setting of an expanding world 
economy. 

3. Following World War I, after the devastated 
areas were restored and the world was restocked 
and re-equipped, it was found that the world 
could not absorb the increased production which 
the war had stimulated. The result was the eco- 
nomic and financial crisis, and the human tragedies 
of the nineteen-thirties. 

4. Today, in many respects, we are in a similar 
position to that after World War I. Production 
capacity has been expanded in many countries out- 
side the combat areas. The war-devastated areas 
are being repaired. The world is being restocked 
and re-equipped. What are we going to do when 
these tasks are accomplished? If nothing is done 
to absorb the infinitely greater production which 
our efforts in World War II have stimulated, we 
may find ourselves heading for a greater disaster 
than in 1929. The result may be millions out of 
work, an unparalleled business recession, and so- 
cial and economic unrest, with renewed pressures 
for restriction of production. 

5. The Commission is convinced that any pro- 
posals for food and agriculture must be worked 
out against a background of the many-sided rem- 


?FAO Preparatory Commission doc. 280, I-II/34, Jan. 
24, 1947. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


edies to these problems, and we attach great im- 
portance to work of governments and of United 
Nations agencies in this field. Without both high 
production and stable employment in the advanced 
countries and greater agricultural and industrial 
development in the less advanced countries, it will 
be impossible to secure better standards of living 
and greater social security throughout the world. 
Only by increasing production and consumption, 
and expanding world trade can our objectives be 
reached. 

6. With this background, the Commission has 
faced its task. We found that if nutritional stand- 
ards are to be raised in accordance with the Copen- 
hagen objectives, the development and moderniza- 
tion of agriculture in the malnourished countries 
is essential. We recommend to such countries the 
early formulation of development programs, the 
establishment of any needed administrative ma- 
chinery, and the seeking out of advantageous con- 
tacts in other countries. We recommend to FAO 
the initiation of certain agricultural surveys; of 
clearing-house activities for international inter- 
changes of personnel, scientific material, and in- 
formation; and of work on extension programs 
(advisory services). and on rural welfare. 

7. An expansion of agriculture presupposes an 
expansion of purchasing power to absorb the out- 
put at reasonable prices. Moreover, the applica- 
tion of science and modern techniques to agricul- 
ture means a smaller labor force in farming. Both 
considerations point to the necessity for industrial 
development in under-developed regions and to the 
close link between agriculture and the whole econ- 
omy. While the general topic of industrialization 
is outside our field, we do suggest from the agricul- 
tural viewpoint the desirability of a decentralized 
development of industry and the encouragement, 
in suitable areas, of village industries and handi- 
crafts. Further, we:note with approval the con- 
sideration which the Economic and Social Council 
is giving to arranging the international provision 
of information and advice on general economic 
development. We recommend that when countries 
ask for advice on measures of general develop- 
ment programs, the agricultural aspects be fully 
considered. 

8. Development of agriculture and industry, 
both small and large scale, requires finance. There 
are definite principles which must govern the fi- 
nancing of development. The first is that the coun- 
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try where the development is to take place mus 
put its own national finances on a firm foundation 
The second is that a substantial part of the finang 
required must be provided by the country itself 
The third is that developmental expenditures mug 
be in respect to well thought out and well planne( 
projects. 

9. The preparation of large-scale projects will 
require time. If, while smaller projects are being 
undertaken, the preparation of the larger projects 
is immediately and resolutely taken in hand, their 
demands for equipment and machinery will come 
forward just about the time that productive capa. 
city is being released by the completion of restock. 
ing and re-equipment. International credit will 
have to be obtained through a variety of channels, 
but it is the International Bank for Reconstrue. 
tion and Development which will handle most of 
the development projects, requiring international 
financing. The Bank’s resources have not yet been 
stretched, but it will be disappointing if develop.- 
ment does not gather such momentum as to make 
the presently available resources quite inadequate, 
We recommend that FAO consult regularly with 
the Bank to insure that the most effective use is 
being made of their several facilities and, if devel- 
opment is being held up by lack of finance, to 
report to governments and to the United Nations, 

10. The best laid plans for the development of 
agriculture can, however, be defeated by instability 
of prices. To this question, which is the second of 
our objectives, we have devoted a great deal of our 
time. Governments have increasingly intervened 
in the agricultural economy by guaranteeing 
prices, subsidizing consumers and exercising other 
controls and regulations. Although this inter- 
vention has somewhat diminished since the termi- 
nation of the war, it is likely to continue. The 
Commission, therefore, has reached the conclusion 
that only by consultation and cooperation between 
governments can reasonable stability of agricul- 
tural prices be achieved. We believe that for many 
commodities the most satisfactory method would 
be intergovernmental commodity arrangements 
and agreements. 

11. Within international commodity agree- 
ments, price stability can be sought either by 
negotiating a price or price range and implement- 
ing it by various devices such as managed stocks 
or quotas; or, in the absence of a price agreement, 
by using these devices to exert a general influence 
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on prices. Along with nations’ own working 
stocks, we recommend that international com- 
modity arrangements provide in appropriate 
cases for the creation of a famine reserve of 
basic foods held nationally for use internationally. 
We recommend further the accumulation of 
limited price stabilisation reserves, sometimes 
known as buffer stocks, for commodities subject 
to seasonal and cyclical fluctuations but not likely 
to be in a condition of endemic surplus. Having 
regard to the financial obligations involved, we 
feel that under present conditions such stocks 
should be held nationally but administered under 
internationally agreed rules, including provision 
for flexibility in face of balance of payments 
difficulties. We regard quotas, while essential to 
international regulation for certain products, as 
subject to the danger of impeding desirable pro- 
duction shifts, unless accompanied by adequate 
safeguards. Similarly, long-term contracts while 
providing valuable assurances to the parties con- 
cerned, may be discriminatory in their operation 
unless brought within the multilateral-agreement 
framework. All international arrangements em- 
ploying these devices should provide for periodic 
review of production policies and price levels. 

12. We are convinced that the basis of all in- 
tergovernmental arrangements should be an ex- 
pansion of consumption and not restriction of 
production. To this end, we have suggested that 
where, after the present scarcity is ended, sur- 
pluses ensue or exporting countries undertake to 
maintain production in excess of what could be 
sold at reasonable prices in the regular markets, 
such excess production should be made available 
at special prices for approved nutritional pro- 
grams. This system could be useful for bread 
grains, rice, and in certain circumstances for citrus 
fruit concentrates, dried fruit and vegetables, some 
livestock products, and fish. The proposed 
arrangement would improve the nutritional stand- 
ard of recipient countries during their period of 
development and might avoid the necessity on the 
part of exporting countries of curtailing produc- 
tion or diverting surplus food products to non- 
food uses. No part of the cost of special price 
sales should be transferred to the price of com- 
mercial exports. 

13. We recommend that requests for special 
price sales and offers of excess production be re- 
viewed by FAO and the findings laid before the 
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World Food Council (see below), which would 
make recommendations to the Commodity Council 
concerned. The member of the Commodity Coun- 
cil would then agree on the form of the particular 
program, leaving details to the countries involved 
in the arrangement. We emphasize that such a 
far-reaching proposal would need to be developed 
gradually. Also we recognize that each group of 
countries—exporters, special recipients, and com- 
mercial importers—must have their various in- 
terests fully safeguarded if their cooperation is to 
be secured. 

14. From our examination of a number of 
different commodities, it is clear that their cir- 
cumstances differ widely and that differing types 
of action will be needed. Our recommendations 
for specific commodities range from review and 
periodic consultation up to the somewhat elaborate 
set of provisions which we have suggested for a 
commodity agreement for wheat. 

15. The Commission has taken note of the 
resolution concerning commodity policy coordi- 
nation agreed at the London Session of the 
Preparatory Committee for an International 
Conference on Trade and Employment, and 
believes that the United Nations should create a 
Temporary Coordinating Committee of three per- 
sons, including one from FAO, to keep itself 
informed of consultation or action in respect of 
intergovernmental arrangements for agricultural 
and non-agricultural commodities. 

16. If our two objectives are to be achieved, it 
is essential that there should be coordination of 
national programs and of international commod- 
ity programs, so that there shall be balance not 
only between production and nutrition, but also 
between commodity and commodity. To this end 
we have recommended that the FAO Conference 
shall conduct an Annual Review at which national 
production and nutritional programs would be 
reviewed and the activities of all agricultural 
Commodity Councils and study groups would be 
examined. This annual consultation between 
governments should prove of real service to mem- 
ber nations, not only in the formation of their own 
policies, but also in achieving a coherent world 
picture of production and consumption. 

17. There remains, however, a real need for 
consultation, review, and, in some cases for action 
between Annual Reviews. To achieve this, we are 
recommending the establishment of a council of 
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FAO, to be known as the World Food Council. 
The Council would carry out the functions of the 
Annual Review between Conferences. Its more 
detailed powers and duties are set out in Chapter 
VII. It would be composed of the representatives 
of eighteen Member nations of FAO, elected by 
the Conference, and would meet as often as neces- 
sary, but at least twice a year, as well as imme- 
diately prior to the regular Annual Session of the 
Conference. The Council would be a part of the 
machinery of FAO, using the staff of that Organi- 
zation in the same way as the FAO Conference 
does. 

18. The proposed strengthening of the machin- 
ery of FAO is designed to help governments to 
help themselves. The conclusion the Commission 


has reached is that, in order to achieve the objec-’ 


tives embodied in our terms of reference, no 
further United Nations organizations are needed 
beyond those existing or in process of formation. 
It is, however, essential that these organizations 
should act in the closest cooperation, and we urge 
that the Economic and Social Council should 
exert its utmost endeavors to this end. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL RECOM- 
MENDS THAT U. S. ARRANGE INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE IN LONDON 


[Released to the press by the 
International Wheat Council January 28] 


The International Wheat Council recommended 
on January 28 that the United States Govern- 
ment arrange for the convening in London on 
March 6, 1947, of a conference to negotiate an 
international wheat agreement. 

At its meetings held in Washington during the 
past two weeks, the Council prepared a memo- 
randum on the proposed agreement and adopted 
it as the annotated agenda for the conference. 

The recommendation that the United States 
Government arrange to convene the conference is 
in accordance with the provisions of the agree- 
ment approved in June 1942 by the Governments 
of Argentina, Australia, Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

The International Wheat Council is composed 
of representatives of the Governments of Argen- 
tina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, China, 
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Denmark, France, India, Italy, the Netherland, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States of 
America. 


U. S. OBSERVER TO CONFERENCE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION FOR PROTECTION OF INDUS. 
TRIAL PROPERTY 


[Released to the press January 31) 


President Truman has approved the nomina- 
tion of Richard Spencer, the United States repre- 
sentative to the German Patent Office in Berlin, 
to represent the Government of the United State 
as an observer at the conference of the Interna. 
tional Union for the Protection of Industrial 
Property. This meeting will be held at New 
chatel, Switzerland, on February 5, 1947, under 
the auspices of the International Bureau for the 
Protection of Industrial Property. 

The purpose of the conference is to conclude 
an arrangement regarding the conservation or 
restoration of rights to industrial property 
affected by World War II. An agreement pro- 
viding for a 12-month extension of the time limits 
involved in patent and trade-mark regulations 
will be considered. 


AGREEMENTS BETWEEN UN, FAO, AND UNESCO 
[Released to the press by the United Nations January 29) 


The protocol relating to the entry into force of 
the agreements concluded between the United 
Nations and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and between the United Nations and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization was signed February 3, 1947 
in the office of the United Nations Secretary- 
General. 

Mr. Trygve Lie signed for the United Nations 
while Sir John Boyd Orr, Director General of 
FAO, signed for FAO, and Dr. Julian Huxley, 
Director General of UNESCO, signed for 
UNESCO. 

The agreements, which were approved by the 
General Assembly, brought the FAO and 
UNESCO into official relationship with the 
United Nations as specialized agencies, under the 
coordinating authority of the Economic and Social 
Council. 
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U. S. Position on Conduct of Recent Polish Elections 


[Released to the press January 28] 


On January 19 a general election was held in 
Poland, the results of which are expected to be 
announced shortly. The United States Govern- 
ment has followed closely the developments lead- 
ing up to this event in accordance with the com- 
mitments it accepted at the Yalta and Potsdam 
Conferences. On numerous occasions it has ex- 
pressed its concern over the course of events in 
Poland, which increasingly indicated that the 
election would not be conducted in such manner 
as to allow a free expression of the will of the 
Polish people. On August 19* and November 22,7 
1946, formal notes were addressed to the Polish 
Provisional Government on this subject. On Jan- 
uary 5* this Government brought the situation in 
Poland to the attention of the British and Soviet 
Governments and expressed the hope that those 
Governments would associate themselves with the 
Government of the United States in an approach 
to the Polish Provisional Government of National 
Unity. This proposal was rejected by the Soviet 
Government.* On January 9° this Government de- 
livered a further note to the Polish Provisional 
Government which stated among other things that 
if the repressive activities on the part of the Pro- 
visional Government did not cease immediately 
there was little likelihood that elections could be 
held in accordance with the terms of the Potsdam 
agreement. The British Government has also pro- 
tested to the Polish Provisional Government the 
violation of its election pledges. 

The reports received from the United States 
Embassy in Poland in the period immediately 
prior to the elections as well as its subsequent re- 
ports based upon the observations of American 
officials who visited a number of Polish voting 
centers confirmed the fears which this Govern- 
ment had expressed that the election would not be 
free. These reports were corroborated by the gen- 
eral tenor of the dispatches from foreign corre- 
spondents in Poland. It is clear that the Provi- 
sional Government did not confine itself to the 
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suppression of the so-called “underground” but 
employed wide-spread measures of coercion and 
intimidation against democratic elements which 
were loyal to Poland although not partisans of the 
Government “bloc”. In these circumstances the 
United States Government cannot consider that 
the provisions of the Yalta and Potsdam agree- 
ments have been fulfilled. 

The United States Government has made it clear 
that it has no desire to intervene in the internal 
affairs of Poland. By virtue of the responsibility 
which devolved upon it as one of the principal 
powers engaged in liberating the countries of Eu- 
rope from Nazi occupation it undertook, together 
with the British and Soviet Governments, to se- 
cure for the long-suffering Polish people the op- 
portunity to select a government of their own 
choosing. It was in connection with this under- 
taking that this Government agreed to the deci- 
sions respecting Poland that were taken at the 
Yalta Conference, including the decision to recog- 
nize the Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity. These decisions with respect to 
Poland, which were accepted by the Polish Provi- 
sional Government in their entirety, formed part 
of a series of agreements between the United 
States, British, and Soviet Governments. The 
United States Government considers that the Pol- 
ish Provisional Government has failed to carry 
out its solemn pledges. 

The United States Government intends to main- 
tain its interest in the welfare of the Polish people. 
While retaining full liberty of action to determine 
its future attitude toward the government of Po- 
land, this Government will continue to keep itself 
informed of developments in Poland through its 
diplomatic mission in Warsaw. 


? BuLLETIN of Sept. 1, 1946, p. 422. 
* BULLETIN of Dec. 8, 1946, p. 1057. 
* BULIETIN of Jan. 19, 1947, p. 134. 
* BULLETIN of Jan. 26, 1947, p. 164. 
* BuLtetIn of Jan. 19, 1947, p. 135. 
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Filing of Protests Against Nationaliza- 
tion of Polish Firms 


[Released to the press January 30] 


In the Monitor Polski of December 28, 1946, the 
Polish Government published four lists contain- 
ing the names of 455 firms to be nationalized, some 
with and some without compensation to the owners 
thereof. Copies of these lists may be examined at 
Room 313, Walker-Johnson Building, Department 
of State, Washington. Other lists appear in the 
December 30 and December 31 issues of the Moni- 





furnished with the names of some individual comAN 
cerns listed therein. Thirty days from the pub 

lication of these lists are allowed for entering prog, 
tests against nationalization. These protest Ne 
must be submitted to the Central Commission fe | 
the Nationalization of Enterprises, 3 A Senackg "P 
Street, Warsaw, and, if necessary, be accompaniel Of 
by substantiating evidence. If it is not possibl cou 
to file protests within the prescribed thirty-dayf 51. 
period because of the previous unavailability off ;, 
the lists in the United States, the Polish Govern. b 
ment has agreed to give favorable consideration y 


tor Polski, but no copies of these issues have as yet _—‘ to petitions for the renewal of the period fa -“ 
been received, although the Department has been _ filing protests. Ye 
pre 

Daily Russian-Language Broadcasts to U.S.S.R. a 
[Released to the press February 1] frank discussions of such problems as housing, ~ 


The Department of State announced on Feb- 
ruary 1 that its International Broadcasting Divi- 
sion will start a daily program series of Russian- 
language broadcasts to the Soviet Union on 
February 17, with emphasis on factual, unbiased 
news of the world and news of the United States. 

Russian will be the twenty-fifth language to be 
incorporated into the program structure of the 
“Voice of the United States of America,” which al- 
ready beams by shortwave and relays an average of 
more than 1,600 hours of programs each month to 
Europe, the Far East, and Latin America. 

The addition of Russian programming has been 
made possible by the recent rehabilitation of three 
shortwave transmitters at Munich, Germany. 
Russian broadcasts will originate in the New 
York studios of the International Broadcasting 
Division, and will be picked up and simulta- 
neously retransmitted by the three Munich trans- 
mitters, each with power of 85,000 watts. 

The programs will be beamed to the Moscow- 
Leningrad area. Initially they will be broadcast 
one hour daily, seven days a week. It is planned 
to expand the broadcast time as soon as adequate 
facilities and personnel are available. 

The broadcasts will consist of news of the 
world, and of the United States; representative 
American music, both classical and popular; dis- 
cussions, interviews, and other features designed 
to present an accurate and objective picture 
of American life in all its cultural, scientific, and 
sociological aspects. These features will include 
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production, labor-management relations, and 
, : ; : ; ; of 
social security. Special attention will be given to 
important statements and speeches by high United Ar 
States officials explaining American aims and) |._ 
policies. Ni 
To prepare the Russian-language programs, 4 Sy 
special staff has been selected and trained in New 
York, following the pattern for other foreign- ae 
language broadcasts of the IBD. The Russianf 
Section will have an initial staff of 12 permanent 
; ne pth 
employees, all American citizens. The staff is 
headed by Charles W. Thayer, as special consult- O 
ant, and Nicholas Nabokoff, as chief editor. Part- 
time specialists and announcers will be used as dis 
needed, : 
Mr. Thayer is a veteran of the United States 
Foreign Service. He was with the United States 
Embassy in Moscow for seven years, and he has} ,, 
served in England, Germany, Iran, Afghanistan,} 4, 
and other countries. In the Army during the pp» 
war, he headed the United States Military Mission} ty 
to Yugoslavia and became General Mark Clark’s} th 
special adviser and interpreter in Austria. Sub- ) ch 
sequently, he served as the civilian member of the} th 
Joint Soviet-United States Commission to estab-} se’ 
lish a Korean government. ne 
Mr. Nabokoff has been serving on the Allied} ce 


Military Government staff in Germany. - 
The Russian-language programs will be broad- - 
cast daily at 1 p. m., E.S.T. (9 p. m., Moscow " 


time). 
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American Students To Study in Sweden 
[Released to the press January 30] 
A group of 45 American students will sail from 
New York City for Sweden on January 31 to take 
up their studies in a 1-year course at the University 
of Stockholm. The total number enrolled in the 
course includes 56 United States students, of whom 
5l are veterans. There are 8 women participating 
in the program. Arrangements have been made 
by the University of Stockholm to house the stu- 
dents in private homes in Sweden. 


The Institute of International Education of New 
York City, a privately sponsored agency active in 
promoting international student exchange, served 
to direct and coordinate selection of candidates for 
the course. Selections were made from over a 
hundred applicants through a specially appointed 
selection committee, composed of representatives 
of the Institute, the Swedish Legation, the Ameri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation, and the Sweden- 
America Foundation, together with representa- 
tives of Harvard, Yale, and Columbia Universities. 
Nils Herlitz, a member of the First Chamber of the 
Swedish Rikstag and Professor of Public Admin- 
istration at the University of Stockholm, is in 
charge of the course. 

The students will receive intensive training in 
the Swedish language during the first term, which 
begins February 15 and lasts until June 15, 1947. 
Other studies will include outlines of Swedish so- 
cial, economic, and political conditions, and Scan- 
dinavian history and culture. It is expected that 
instruction will also be given on the scientific and 
technical development of Sweden. 

During the two-month summer vacation, ar- 
rangements will be made for students to visit cul- 
tural centers where Swedish folk high schools will 
be in session. There will also be ample oppor- 
tunities for sight-seeing tours of the country. In 
the second semester the students will have wider 
choices of study gained through their knowledge of 
the language. However, special tutors and coun- 
selors will be available to guide the students as 
needed. At the conclusion of the two semesters, 
certificates will be issued to those satisfactorily 
completing the course. James Robbins, cultural 

attaché to the United States Legation in Stock- 
holm, will assist the University of Stockholm in 
determining the credits earned. 
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Preparatory work for the course was begun a 
year ago through the efforts of the Sweden- 
America Foundation, which facilitates student ex- 
change between Sweden and the United States. 
Participants in the planning were the Swedish 
Legation in Washington, the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, the Veterans Administration, and the 
Department of State. 


Recovery of Property Removed From 
France by the Enemy 


[Released to the press January 31] 

American owners of property which was re- 
moved, or is presumed to have been removed, from 
France by the enemy during the war, and which 
bears certain means of identification, may obtain 
the aid of the French Government in searching for 
the property, the Department of State announced 
on January 31. 

Missions accredited to the occupying authori- 
ties in the various zones of Germany have been 
sent from France to search for spoliated property. 
The only searches, however, which have been pos- 
sible in the British and American zones have been 
those for property the location of which was well 
known. French authorities report that several 
American citizens have regained possession of 
property belonging to them, notably works of art 
and thoroughbred horses. 

Declarations concerning identifiable property 
known, or presumed, to have been removed from 
France by the enemy should be filed at the Office 
des Biens et Intéréts Privés, 46 Avenue de Mala- 
koff, Paris, on forms supplied by that Office. The 
declarations must be filed, even though a claim 
for war damages has been sent to the Reconstruc- 
tion Services at the various prefectures. The de- 
cree authorizing the filing of declarations is dated 
April 16, 1945 and was published in the Journal 
Officiel on May 1, 1945. A notice calling attention 
to the provisions of the decree was also published 
in the Journal Officiel on June 13, 1946. 




















Treaty of Conciliation With the Philippines! 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL TO THE SENATE 


To the Senate of the United States: 


To the end that I may receive the advice and 
consent of the Senate to ratification, I transmit 
herewith a treaty of conciliation between the 
United States of America and the Republic of 
the Philippines signed at Manila on November 16, 
1946. I transmit also, for the information of the 
Senate, a report on the treaty made to me by the 
Secretary of State. 

The treaty corresponds in its provisions, except 


as otherwise pointed out in the report by the See 
retary of State, to the other bilateral conciliation 
treaties or conventions which are now in effect be 
tween the United States and other countries. 
Harry S. TruMAN 


Tue Wuirte Howse, 
January 31, 1947. 
(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secretary of State; 
(2) Treaty of conciliation with the Republic of the 
Philippines.’ ) 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


January 29, 1947. 
Tue Present: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has 
the honor to lay before the President, for trans- 
mission to the Senate with a view to receiving the 
advice and consent of that body to ratification, if 
his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of con- 
ciliation between the United States of America 
and the Republic of the Philippines signed at 
Manila on November 16, 1946. 

The treaty provides for the establishment of a 
permanent International Commission of Concilia- 
tion to which the High Contracting Parties shall 
submit any dispute arising which may not be 
settled through the diplomatic channel and in case 
the High Contracting Parties do not have recourse 
to adjudication by a competent tribunal. In case 
no definite settlement shall have been reached 
through the submission of such dispute to the In- 

*S. Exec. C (80th Cong., 1st sess.). 


* Treaty not printed. 
* Not printed. 
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ternational Commission, the treaty provides that 
the dispute shall be submitted to the jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice and that the 
High Contracting Parties shall be bound by the 
decision of the Court. 

The provision relating to the submission of dis- 
putes to the International Court of Justice has 
not appeared in earlier treaties of conciliation to 
which the United States is a party, the concilia- 
tion treaty with the Republic of the Philippines 
being the first treaty of its kind concluded since 
the inception of the Court. With the exception 
of that provision, the provisions of the treaty are 
similar to those of the bilateral conciliation trea- 
ties or conventions between the United States and 
other countries to which the Senate has heretofore 
given advice and consent to ratification and which 
are now in effect. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Grorce C. MAarsHALL 


(Enclosure: Treaty of conciliation with the Republic of 
the Philippines.’) 
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Surplus Property Act of 1944 there is transmitted 
herewith the fourth report of the Department of 
State on the disposal of United States surplus 
property in foreign areas. Incorporated therein 
is the report required from the Foreign Liquida- 
tion Commissioner by section 202 of the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Act of 1946 concerning the 
administration of Title II of that act. 
Surplus property with an original cost of 
$6,800,000,000 had been sold by December 31, 1946, 
with a total realization to the United States of 
$1,590,000,000. Sales made on a cash basis for 
dollars, or their equivalent, accounted for one- 
fourth of the total realization. The remaining 
sales were made for foreign currencies or under 
dollar credits. 
There still remained for sale or other disposal 
at the end of 1946 property with an original cost 
of $1,365,000,000 already declared surplus. It is 
estimated that future declarations will amount to 
approximately two billion dollars. This estimate 
is tentative and subject to change as it is impos- 
sible to forecast months in advance what the exact 
requirements of our own forces will be. 
Considerable progress has been made in the 
pe of foreign surpluses for real estate 
needed by United States diplomatic missions and 
in the use of surplus property in implementing 
the Fulbright Act. That act provides for the use 
of foreign currency receipts from surplus sales 
\ to finance studies and research of American citi- 
zns abroad and to pay the transportation of 
foreign students to the United States. 
During the past quarter an energetic sales 
program was continued and arrangements were 
made for the efficient, prompt, and economical 


) 
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Report to Congress on Foreign Surplus Disposal 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


delivery of and final accounting for the property 
sold to the Governments of China, the Philip- 
pines, Italy, and Belgium in the preceding 
quarter. 

It now appears, as a result of several develop- 
ments, that the salable surplus yet to be declared 
is greater than preliminary estimates indicated. 
Some of these developments are mentioned in this 
report. It has not been possible at this time, 
however, to include estimates of either the original 
cost or realization to be obtained on returned 
lend-lease equipment or reparations plants, ships, 
and other equipment. While these additional 
disposals will delay the close-out of overseas dis- 
posal operations, the ultimate result—a larger 
dollar recovery to the taxpayers of their wartime 
outlays—is certainly desirable. 

The sale of our overseas surplus property to 
war-ravaged countries has been a major factor in 
their rehabilitation and has contributed to the 
economic recovery prerequisite to the inaugura- 
tion of a lasting peace. The use abroad of these 
products of American industry and agriculture 
will do much to foster postwar trade and the 
economic stability of the world. 


Grorce C. MarsHatt, 
Secretary of State. 
January 30, 1947. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 


The following articles of interest to readers of 
the BULLETIN appeared in the January 25 issue of 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, a publication of the De- 
partment of Commerce, copies of which may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, for 15 cents each: 


“Dutch Cigarette Market Poses Acute Problems”, 
based on American consular reports from The Hague. 

“Chilean Railways Expanding: Need for Equip- 
ment Is Seen’, based on reports from the American 
Embassy, Santiago. 





Printed from Department of State publication 2722. 














Report to Congress on Canol-1 Project Disposition ‘ 


Secretary Byrnes transmitted to Congress on 
January 15 a report citing an agreement between 
the Governments of the United States and Canada 
covering disposition of the surplus crude-oil facil- 
ities of the Canol-1 Project. The facilities cov- 
ered by the agreement consist of the pipeline from 
Norman Wells, Northwest Territories, to White- 
horse, Yukon Territory; the refinery at White- 
horse; and other related facilities. 

The report also contained the proposed plan of 
disposition and the results of an on-the-spot in- 
vestigation made by the office of Maj. Gen. Donald 
H. Connolly, the Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner. 

Terms of the agreement provide that the United 
States Government may sell all or any part of the 
facilities to Canadian or other buyers for either 
export or use in Canada, subject to local laws, but 
exempt from import duties and excise taxes. The 
United States may also remove any or all of the 
facilities not sold, and the Canadian Government 
may purchase from the United States any facilities 
which it desires to obtain. 

Facilities which are neither sold nor removed 
during a period of two years after coming into 
force of this agreement may be left in place and 
regarded as of no value unless utilized. Canada 
has agreed that the United States shall be entitled 
to fair compensation if such facilities are utilized 
at some subsequent date. 

The report on Canol-1 was submitted in ac- 
cordance with the Surplus Property Act, which 
requires that plans covering disposition of pipe- 
lines and facilities for transporting petroleum 
products, costing in excess of $5,000,000, be sub- 
mitted to Congress prior to disposal. 

The report states that investigation disclosed 
“no known economical post-war utilization as an 
entirety, and it is doubtful that any governmental 
or private agency will desire to acquire the pipe- 
line and refinery for use in place. Therefore, dis- 
mantlement will be permitted and the objective of 
the disposal agency will be to obtain the maximum 


* Released to the press Jan. 15, 1947 by the Office of the 
Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, Department of State. 
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monetary return in the disposition of the proper 
consistent with the requirements of the Surpl 

Property Act.” : 

The report points out that a survey of the Can 

crude-oil facilities and related property has shot Board 
that the refinery and all property in the vicinit —_ 
of Whitehorse are intact and can be generallf!®™- 
classified as in good condition and properly store presid 
The pumping stations and ancillary equipment, 
are intact and in excellent condition, and the pip: 
line has been damaged only slightly by a numbey 
of landslides and iceflows. Heavy constructio} 
equipment and vehicles along the Canol-1 roai 
are in varying conditions, but about 20 percent of 
the major items originally classified as “used - 


the field survey and an itemized list of prope 
available for sale will be sent to all prospectivy 


invitation to bid. Canol Projects 2, 3, and 4 
which are the finished products distribution sys 
tems of the over-all Canol Project, have not been} Ji 


declared surplus by the Army. ‘mm 
Pans 
U.S.-Canadian Air-Transport ) Dep 
Agreement Modified imm 
regu 


{Released to the press January 29]} 

The Department of State announced on Janu 
ary 29 that, following talks between Canadian 
and United States aviation officials, certain modi- 
fications had been agreed upon with regard to the 
1945 air agreement between the two countries 
The United States carrier serving Ottawa and 
Montreal in separate flights from Washingtonf 1 
and New York would be authorized to serve the 
former cities on the same flight. The Canadian \ gp, 
carrier now operating between Toronto and Cht- | yo, 
cago was authorized to stop at Windsor, Canada, } 5, 
and was also authorized to operate from Toronto dg 
to Saulte Ste. Marie, Michigan, on its way tf ),, 
Winnipeg. Pa, 
Further arrangements, to be announced later, } ha, 
will affect non-scheduled operation between the | [y 
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vo countries. Other matters relating to routes 

d the facilitation of traffic between the two 
puntries continue to be under discussion. 

In these discussions the United States was repre- 
ented by Ray Atherton, United States Ambassa- 
lor to Canada; James M. Landis, chairman, and 

Nswald Ryan, vice chairman, Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Canada was represented by C. D. Howe, 
“Minister of Reconstruction; R. A. C. Henry, chair- 

nan, Air Transport Board; and J. H. Symington, 
_ipresident, Trans-Canada Airlines. 











Visits U.S. 


been} Jinaro Lince, Director of the Department of 
‘(Immigration in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of 
Panama, has been extended a grant-in-aid by the 
\Department of State to enable him to observe 
immigration centers and to study immigration 
ry 29)| 'egulations in the United States. Mr. Lince has 
pindicated that the Government of Panama is in- 


‘anu- , , “iri pe 
terested in drafting new immigration laws. 


dian 
10di- 


the Protocol on the Inter-American Regis- 





Ties. 
an} tation of Trade Marks 
ton The Pan American Union informed the De- 


| the partment by a letter of December 5, 1946 that the 
dian } Government of Panama had given notice on No- 
Chr f vember 18, 1946 of its denunciation of the protocol 
ada} on the inter-American registration of trade marks, 
mnt F signed at Washington on February 20, 1929. The 
A. protocol will cease to be in force as regards 
Panama on November 18, 1947. Countries which 
jhad previously denounced the protocol are the 
the | United States, Haiti, Honduras, and Peru. 


ter, 


otin February 9, 1947 
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Dates Extended for ITO Hearings 
Notifications 


[Released to the press January 31] 


The Department of State announced on Jan- 
uary 31 that the period has been extended for 
receipt of notification of desire to present views 
at the forthcoming informal hearings on the pro- 
posed charter for an International Trade 
Organization. 

The Department also announced that arrange- 
ments have been made to hold ITO hearings in 
New York on February 27 and 28, in addition to 
those scheduled for Washington on February 25; 
Chicago, Boston, and New Orleans on March 3; 
Denver and San Francisco on March 10. 

All persons desiring to present oral views at 
any of these hearings should inform the Executive 
Secretary, Executive Committee on Economic 
Foreign Policy, Room 133, Department of State, 
Washington. Persons wishing to appear in 
Washington or New York should notify the com- 
mittee in writing not later than February 12, 
19472 Persons expecting to present oral views 
at hearings in Boston, Chicago, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, or Denver should notify the com- 
mittee not later than February 20, 19472 It is 
requested that each letter state at which of the 
cities listed above the writer wishes to be present. 

Views in writing regarding the proposed char- 
ter for an International Trade Organization may 
be transmitted to the Executive Secretary of the 
Committee, preferably by February 12, 1947, and 
in any event not later than March 1, 1947. 

All persons desiring to present oral views will 
be advised by the Executive Secretary, Executive 
Committee on Economic Foreign Policy, regard- 
ing the time of individual appearances. Loca- 
tions for the meetings in the various cities, 
together with the composition of each panel, will 
be announced as soon as possible. 


Treaty Series 833. 


2Dates supersede those announced in the BULLETIN of 
Jan. 12, 1947, p. 69. 
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U.S. Withdraws From Committee 
of Three’ 


[Released to the press January 29] 


The United States Government has decided to 
terminate its connection with the Committee of 
Three which was established in Chungking for 
the purpose of terminating hostilities in China 
and of which General Marshall was chairman. 
The United States Government also has decided 
to terminate its connection with Executive Head- 
quarters which was established in Peiping by the 
Committee of Three for the purpose of super- 
vising in the field the execution of the agreements 
for the cessation of hostilities and the demobiliza- 
tion and reorganization of the armed forces in 
China. 

The American personnel involved in Executive 
Headquarters will be withdrawn as soon as 
possible. 


U.S. Welcomes Self-Government 
for Burma 


[Released to the press January 28] 


The Department of State welcomes the an- 
nouncement that the conversations between the 
British Government and Burmese political lead- 
ers in London have ended with a mutually satis- 
factory settlement placing Burma well on the road 
to full self-government. We look forward to in- 
creasingly cordial relations with this emerging 
Asiatic country. 


Letters of Credence 
Chile 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Chile, 
Senor Don Felix Nieto del Rio, presented his cre- 
dentials to the President on January 27. For texts 
of the translation of the Ambassador’s remarks 
and for the President’s reply, see Department of 
State press release 67 of January 27. 


* The Committee of Three was composed of Gen. George 
C. Marshall, a Chinese Government representative, and a 
Communist representative. The Committee was subse- 
quently used as an instrument of mediation and negotia- 
tion between the Chinese Government and the Chinese 
Communists. 
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On January 17 the Senate confirmed the nominatifomm 


of Willard L. Thorp to be an Assistant Secretary &tate 
State. 


Confirmations 
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Departmental Regulations 
142.11 Division of Central America and Panama Affai 
(CPA): (Effective 9-25-46) 


I Functions. Under the general direction of thg®#™° 
Director of the Office of American Republic Affai and 
(ARA), CPA shall be responsible for the formulatio polit 
and coordination of over-all United States policy an)” as 
action in regard to all aspects of the relation of y ment 
United States with countries in the area of responsibility _ 
and, as to these countries, the coordination of the pr — 
grams and activities of other Divisions and Offices of a 


Department and of other governmental agencies wi vl 
over-all United States foreign policy. od 
the 


II AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY. The area of responsibilitj prob 
of CPA shall be as follows: Guatemala, El Salvado 





II 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Panama. Ju mor 
diction with respect to the non-United States coloni gove 


possession (British Honduras) is shared with the app Net! 


priate Division of the Office of European Affairs (EUR thar 


sect 
142.12 Division of Caribbean Affairs (CRB): (Effecti¥ qpe 


2-147) cate 


Indi 
Con 
seal 





I Functions. Under the general direction of the Dir 
tor of the Office of American Republic Affairs (ARA), C 

shall be responsible for the formulation and coordination 

over-all United States policy and action in regard to al 
aspects of the relations of the United States with coun} jy] 
tries in the area of responsibility; and, as to th (AL 
countries, the coordination of the programs and activities) ¢q;, 
of other Divisions and Offices of the Department and of app 
other governmental agencies with over-all United States? the 
foreign policy. Sta 


II AREA OF RESPONSIBILITY. The area of responsibility} offi 
of CRB shall be as follows: Cuba, Haiti, Dominicat} Ch: 
Republic, the Guianas, and the colonial islands in the} res 
Caribbean area. These colonial islands include Puerto| Sp 
Rico and the Virgin Islands which are administered IV 
under the United States Department of the Interior, and We 
island possessions of the British, French, and Dutch} ¢,, 
Governments. Jurisdiction with respect to the non-| of 
United States colonial possessions is shared with the} Po 
appropriate Divisions of the Office of European Affairs) sec 
(EUR). we 


Department of State Bulletin) Fe 





ME 81.1 Caribbean Commission: (Effective 1-17-47) 


GENERAL. The Caribbean Commission (previously 
jesignated the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission ) 
was created March 9, 1942 under the terms of the joint 
ommuniqué issued by the Governments of the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Subsequently, the mem- 
bership was expanded to include the Netherlands and 
France. The four-nation Commission operates within the 
framework of the Agreement for the Establishment of the 
Caribbean Commission, the text of which was initialed on 
July 15, 1946, in Washington, D. C., by representatives of 
France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. The purpose of the Commission is to en- 
courage and strengthen social and economic cooperation 
among the member countries relative to their territories 
and possessions in the area known geographically and 
politically as the Caribbean. The Commission serves as 
an advisory and consultative body to the member govern- 
ments and concerns itself with economic and social mat- 
ters of common interest to the Caribbean area, particularly 
agriculture, housing, health, education, fisheries, industry, 
communications, social welfare, labor, and trade. Where 
the Commission’s advice requires administrative action, 
the Commission works with the appropriate agencies of 
the member governments having responsibility for the 
problem in question. 












retary 





II ORGANIZATION. The Commission is composed of not 
more than sixteen members appointed by four member 
governments: the United States, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, and France, each of which appoints not more 
than four Commissioners. The chairman of each national 
section also serves as Co-Chairman of the Commission. 
‘ffecting The Commission is serviced by a Central Secretariat lo- 
cated at Trinidad. The Research Council and the West 
Indian Conference are auxiliary bodies of the Caribbean 
Commission which respectively facilitate necessary re- 
search and provide a vehicle for participation by delegates 
of the territories. 
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bh coun TT] UNITED STATES SECTION OF CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 
» thes} (AACC). The designation United States Section of the 
tivities) Caribbean Commission shall identify the Commissioners 
and of appointed by the United States Government to serve on 
States? the Caribbean Commission. The Chairman of the United 
States Section shall represent the United States Commis- 
sioners in the Department of State and shall hold the 
sibility} office of a Special Adviser to the Secretary of State. The 
ninicad} Chairman of the United States Section shall be directly 
in the} responsible to the Secretary of State in his capacity of a 
Puerto \ Special Adviser. 


istered | ty UniTep Srates SECTION (CARIBBEAN COMMISSION) 


r, and Working Starr (DA/C). The staff is hereby transferred 
Dutch! trom the office of the Secretary of State to the Division 
* NOU! of Dependent Area Affairs (DA) in the Office of Special 
th the} Political Affairs (SPA) and is to be administered as a 
Affairs} section of the Non-Self-Governing Territories Branch, The 
Working Staff has two major functions, namely, (a) to 
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provide necessary staff facilities for the United States 
Co-Chairman or any of the United States Commissioners 
through the Co-Chairman and (0b) to assist the Depart- 
ment of State. These functions include such responsibili- 
ties as the following: 


A To assemble and coordinate information on mat- 
ters under consideration by or of future interest to the 
United States Commissioners. 

B To review budget estimates of the Caribbean Com- 
mission in the light of United States foreign policy and 
defend the United States share of the approved budget for 
the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress. 

Cc To review projects and other matters initiated by 
the Central Secretariat of the Caribbean Commission for 
eonformance to United States foreign policy. 

D Currently to inform, through appropriate chan- 
nels, the interested Offices and Divisions of the Department 
and other Government agencies of matters under discussion 
or recommendation made by the Commission. 

BE To interpret and explain the basis for the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. 

F To serve as a channel of communication between 
the Central Secretariat of AACC, the Department, and 
other Government agencies. 


V RELATIONSHIPS OF THE UNITED STATES SECTION AND 
WORKING STAFF TO THE DEPARTMENT. The various Divisions 
of the Department will assist the United States Section 
in administrative service matters within the limitations of 
the authority delegated to the respective Divisions. Mat- 
ters of policy affecting relations with European possessions 
will be cleared with the appropriate Divisions of the Office 
of European Affairs (EUR) and those affecting relations 
with American republics through the Division of Carib- 
bean Affairs (CRB). When necessary the United States 
Section and DA/C will consult with other interested Offices 
or Divisions of the Department. The United States Section 
through DA will reciprocally cooperate with EUR and the 
Office of American Republic Affairs (ARA) in the exchange 
of information of common concern. 


Appointment of Officers 


Ernest A. Gross as Deputy to the Assistant Secretary 
for Occupied Areas, effective January 13, 1947. 

C. Tyler Wood as Deputy to the Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, effective January 17, 1947. 

Wilfred Malenbaum as Chief, Division of International 
and Functional Intelligence, effective December 1, 1946. 

John C. Dreier as Chief, Division of Special Inter- 
American Affairs, effective January 12, 1947. 

Robert Newbegin as Chief, Division of Central America 
and Panama Affairs, effective November 13, 1946. 
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United Nations 
Preliminary Proposals for an International 
Trade Organization: 
Commercial Policy. An Article. ‘ 
Restrictive Business Practices. An 
Article . ‘ 
Sub-Commission on Breedom of Information 
and of the Press. U.S. Proposal 
Conference on Freedom of Information and 
the Press. United States Draft Resolu- 
tion . 

FAO Preparatory Commission Report on 
World Food Proposals . gfmeaan fe 
Agreements Between UN, FAO, and 

UNESCO ie ses oe 6 


Economic Affairs 


International Wheat Council Recommends 
That U.S. Arrange International Confer- 
ence in London . : 

U.S. Observer to Conference of International 
Union for Protection of Industrial Prop- 
erty . ‘i 

Filing of Protest Against Nationalization of 
Polish Firms . 

Recovery of Property Removed From France 
by the Enemy. A 

Report to Congress on Foreign Surplus Dis- 
posal. Letter of Transmittal of the Sec- 
retary of State ... 

Dates Extended for ITO Hearings Notifica- 
tions. 


General Policy 


U.S. Position on Conduct of Recent Polish 

Elections . = 
Governor General of Cc enads Vv isits U.S. 
U.S. Weleomes Self-Government for Burma . 
Letters of Credence: Chile . 


Occupation Matters 

The Beginnings of Self-Government in the 
American Zone in Germany. Article by 
Velma Hastings Cassidy . : ; 

U.S. Withdraws From Committee of Three ‘ 


Treaty Information 


Treaty of Conciliation With the Philippines: 
The President’s Letter of Transmittal to 
the Senate . F . 
Report of the Secretary of State ; ‘ 
Report to Congress on Canol—1 Project Dis- 
position chante tec Soca eee wok 
U.S.-Canadian Air-Transport Agreement 
Modified . 
Protocol on the Inter-American Registration 
of Trade Marks . 


International Information 


Daily Russian-Language Broadcasts to 
U.S.S.R. 


Educational, Sientific, and Cultural Co- 
operation 


American Students To Study in Sweden . 


Panamanian Director of Immigration Visits 
United States . 


Calendar of International Meetings 
The Department 


Confirmations . 
Departmental Regulations ; 
Appointment of Officers 


Publications 


Foreign Commerce Weekly . 


Oe eT SO Velma Hastings Cassidy prepared the article on the beginnings of 
self-government in the American zone of Germany, in collaboration 
with the office of the Assistant Secretary for occupied areas, Depart- 
ment of State. Mrs. Cassidy is Research Associate in the Foreign 
Policy Studies Branch, Division of Historical Policy Research, Office 


of Public Affairs, Department of State. 
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